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A more beautiful volume of Sermons than this it has rarely been our 
good fortune to criticise. Dr. Burton is a character who would receive 
the respect of the wise and good under any circumstances ; but in the 
present day such characters are rare as they are valuable. Had other 
counsels prevailed in the nation, Dr. Burton is one of those who would 3 
now be instructing the Church from a higher position; but malice 
itself must acquit the Doctor of all such ambition now. He is no 
politician—he has no connexion with the minister ;—he is only an 
orthodox Christian, a profound scholar, a complete divine, a sincere, 
talented, and accomplished man. But there are higher rewards, 
even on earth, than the smiles of prime ministers: and of these, not 
the least is the universal respect and approval of the wise and good. 
This blessing Dr. Burton eminently enjoys. The class, for whose 
approbation he writes, is one which formerly constituted the majority 
of the British nation, as it has always constituted, and continues to do, 
her moral strength and political energy : its ranks have been miserably 
thinned by liberalism and innovating ignorance; but (thanks to the 
providential guardianship which protects this nation) they are not 
prostrated, and never will be, until the sins of the nation call for those 
conspicuous judgments, which ‘ begin at the house of God.” It will 
be an evil sign for this country when she forgets her obligations to 
the University of Oxford. Resolute in the protection of our rights, 
by whomsoever invaded,—whether by factious democracy, or by 
insolent despotism,—whether by rampant fanaticism, or sceptered 
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Dr. Burton's Sermons. 


superstition,—the University of Oxford has invariably been the steady 
friend—the bold and undaunted assertor of the nation’s liberties, in 
the face of calumny, and even of peril. She has ever, as her learned 
professor now exhorts her to do, built the fair fabric of profound and 
elegant learning on the rocky foundation laid by the apostles and 
evangelists; and she has invariably committed the merits of her 
cause, under God, to the sure approval of that “sole philosopher,” 
Time. She has apvealed from the stormy and passionate determinations 
of the day to abstfact truth and reason; and her appeal has been well 
confirmed. Her worthy son follows the track of his venerable parent; 
he writes not for ephemeral applause; and though we will not do 
him the injustice to believe him indifferent to the verdict of his 
audience, yet we do think that the great merits of that verdict, are, 
in the Doctor’s opinion, its probable ratification with a dispassionate 
posterity. Above all, there is a tribunal where sermons must be tried, 
when other literature will perish in the wrecks of an universe ;. when 
‘the fire shall try every man’s work, of what kind it is.” Conscious 
that he has done his best endeavour to meet that awful scrutiny, the 
preacher may be content to miss the general approval of men; and 
even find consolation, when his efforts may not always be rewarded 
with the favourable opinion of those whom he most deeply honours. 
Dr. Burton’s sermons are, as all sermons should be, especially 
adapted to prevalent opinions. The accomplished teacher’s excellence 
is stated, on Divine authority, to consist in bringing forth out of his 
treasure things newand old. The old is to furnish the matter ; the new 
to enforce the application. It has been sometimes observed as extra- 
ordinary, that, since the preacher’s themes and motives so far exceed 
those of every other orator, and preachers are permanently stationed 
throughout the country, the proportion of standard pulpit eloquence 
should be so small. The true explanation of this seeming fact we take 
to be, that the preacher’s themes, though magnificent, and of universal 
personal interest, infinitely above every other, are still unrecommended 
by the charm of novelty. Let a new doctrine be broached, and celebrity 
is not long behind, though eloquence may lag. But the Christian 
minister, who has any sense of his obligations, dares not be novel. 
In Christian theology antiquity is truth. To ‘stand in the way,” 
and ‘‘ask for the old paths,” is what he must do, and what he must 
direct his flock to do. Hence, doubtless, many thousand sermons, 
heard with interest, and committed immediately to obscurity, are 
preached every Sunday, which, were they written on any topic but 
Christian faith and duty, would be received with admiration, and 
purchase their author a permanent name in the literature of his 
country. Such being the repugnance of men to old truths, though 
their souls’ salvation may be therein concerned, it is the wisdom of 
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the preacher to introduce them with that seasonable accommodation, 
which, binding them upon considerations of present interest, may 
procure for them acceptance and regard. 
* —______Veluti pueris absinthia tetra medentes 

Quim dare conantur, priis oras pocula circum 

Contingunt mellis dulci flavoque liquore, 

Ut puerorum etas improvida ludificetur 

Labrorum tenus ; interea perpotet amarum 

Absinthi laticem, deceptaque non capiatur, 

Sed potius tali tactu recreata valescat. 
The Doctor’s sermons, accordingly, are mostly of a local or occasional 
character. We have only space for a few random extracts, illustrative 
of their style or doctrine. 

The following is a felicitous illustration of Socinian inconsistency. 
The text is Col. iii. 13. 

If Jesus Christ were a mere man, by no possible figure of speech could he lx 
said to have forgiven the Colossians, to whom St. Paul was then writing: | 
could ‘not have forgiven them any personal injury, for no intercourse had ever 
taken place between them; and the very hypothesis of his being a mere man 
precludes the notion of his forgiving them their sins, which is the attribute and 
function of God alone. 

I have a right to assume that there is some force in this argument, because 
the Unitarians have felt the necessity of altering the text, in order to evade th 
support which it gives to the doctrine of Christ’s divinity. There are to be 
found in this passage some various readings, and some manuscripts read, not 
as Christ hath forgiven you, but as tHe Lorp hath forgiven you. The most 
distinguished of the Unitarian translators (Mr. Belsham) adopts the latter 
reading—Even as the Lord freely forgave you, so also do ye ; and he prefers 
this reading because he interprets the Lord to mean God, and thus gets rid of 
the conclusion which would follow from forgiveness of sins being attributed to 
Christ. That there is nothing incorrect or unusual in interpreting the Lord 
to mean God, may readily be conceded; but this is not the sense in which the 
term Lord is interpreted by the same translator {n another passage, containin; 
a disputed reading. I allude to the well-known passage in the Acts, (xx. 28.) 
where St. Paul says to the Ephesian elders, Feed the church of God which he hath 
purchased with his own blood. WUere the Unitarian translator substitutes ‘he 
Lord for God, and reads, Feed the Church of the Lord which he ‘hath purchased 
with his own blood ; and the reason of his preferring this reading is, because he 
understands the Lord to mean Christ : whereas in the former passage he substi- 
tuted the Lord for Christ, because he understood the Lord to mean God: so that 
in one place an argument for the divinity of Christ is to be evaded by interpreting 
the Lord to mean God, and in another place a similar argument is to be evaded 
by interpreting the same word to mean Christ.—Pp. 102, 103. 

On the atonement of Christ, scarcely more could be said in the same 
compass than what follows :— 

The doctrine of the atonement is not a mere speculative doctrine, one which 
we may embrace, or not, as we please, and the rejection of which is to be classed 
among involuntary errors : if it be true, and if we believe it to be true, (for God 
has made the application of it to ourselves to depend upon our own faith,) then 
we shall rise again to everlasting life: but if there be no such doctrine, then we 
have no promise, and we can have no certain hope, that we shall rise again at 
all. Let a man reject the Scriptures altogether, let him deny that in Adam aii die, 
and then he may not see the necessity or the fitness of Christ's atonement. But 
will he be a gainer by this miserable unbelief? He may not believe that death 
the lot of all men in consequence of one man’s sin; but from some cause or other 
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knows that he himself shall die : and how does he know, without the light of Chris- 
tianity, that from thatdeath he shall ever rise again? Will abstract reasoning lead 
him to this conclusion? Let him look to the sages of Greece and Rome, and he 
will see them, as wise perhaps, or wiser than himself, lost in the ocean of perplexity 
or wrecked on the shoals of atheism. Does he think that his own virtues will 
raise his body from the grave; and that these are sufficient to insure him the 
happiness of heaven? This is, in fact, the creed of those unhappy persons, who 
reject the atonement of Christ. They may not like to speak of the sufficiency 
of human merit, or of claiming heaven as a right; but if they do not look for 
redemption from sin and its pynmishment, through the righteousness and the 
death of Christ, they must trust to themselves: they must think, that what they 
have done well, will atone for what they have done amiss: and let every one 
look into his own heart, and see, whether this is a belief which will open to him 
the happiness of heaven. There may be difficulties in the doctrine of the atone- 
ment: the very notion of it is fraught with mystery: but God has revealed 
enough to make faith an anchor of our souls, both sure and stedfast. That Christ 
having the Divine nature added to the human, should be perfectly free from 
sin, is not difficult to be believed : that having taken our human nature, he should 
be subject to death, is also a point which we might expect: that his divine 
nature should enable him to rise again from the dead, is agreeable to our notions 
of divinity: so that in these three positions, viewed separately and distinctly, 
human reason would find nothing which it might not readily adopt. That God 
should accept the death of Christ as an atonement for the death of all men, is 
undoubtedly an article of faith: it is one which, if God had not revealed it, we 
could never have discovered: the pride of reason may reject it, and the coldness 
of philosophy may reduce it to a name; but we have not so learned Christ ; 
we know, that it is appointed unto all men once to die; and, after death, the 
judgment : and who is there amongst us that looks into his own heart, that sees 
there a consciousness of sins for which he will hereafter be judged ; that hears 
the comfortable assurance, that these sins may be washed away in the blood of 
Christ, who will not say with a thankful, though a fearful heart, Lord, J believe, 
help thou mine unbelief ?—Pp. 360—363. 


The following remarks are excellent, and admirably timed :— 


One man preaches justification by faith only, and in so doing he is undoubtedly 
right: he lays the only foundation which can be laid; but then he is not satis- 
fied without condemning those who do not lay as much stress on faith as himself: 
he calls them legalists, or some such opprobrious name, and so he violates 
Christian charity. Others, again, see the evil effect of preaching up faith with- 
out works: but they are not satisfied with enforcing practical holiness themselves, 
they condemn the other party as hypocrites or fanatics, and so they violate 
Christian charity. 

We may see another instance in the opinions which are held concerning 
amusements. One man thinks it wrong to mix in society: he looks upon 
certain recreations as sinful; and there can be no doubt that to him they would 
be sinful : he ought to abstain from them. But when he condemns the man who 
has not these scruples, he steps beyond the line of his duty; as St. Paul says, he 
is judging another man’s servant: he violates Christian charity. This failing is 
easily seen by the man who allows himself these indulgences: he thinks there 
is no sin in enjoying certain pleasures, and St. Paul has told him plainly, that 
he may enjoy them; but he has not told him to ridicule or condemn the man 
who denies lamself these pleasures for conscience sake. He has nothing to do 
with another man’s conscience: and if he blame him for not doing that 
which he thinks sinful, he is himself committing a sin—he violates Christian 
charity.—Pp. 446, 447. 

* * * * © * . * Aa 

I would confine the remarks which I have made to no party. I wish the 

term party could for ever be expelled from the Christian's vocabulary. It ought 
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to have no place there : and it would have no place there, if all who profess the 
Gospel would practise the charity of the Gospel. But I am afraid that such is 
not the case in the present day. Jliacos intra muros peccatur et extra. 1am 
advocating no compromise of principle, no trimming and equivocating for the 
sake of a shallow and specious conformity. Conformity, however, and peace 
and charity are worth greater sacrifices than what some men imagine; and he 
who gives the right hand of fellowship to one that differs from him in opinion 
is much more likely to make that difference less, than he who draws round him 
the narrow limits of an exclusive creed.—P. 449. 

This volume contains an admirable, and (we think) perfectly con- 
clusive sermon on the highly interesting doctrine of an intermediate 
state ; and two sermons on Christian education, both excellent. The 
professor does not hold the Oxford system perfect (as what human 
is?); but it may be useful to contrast the style of a gentleman, a 
Christian, and a scholar, with the jargon of a Bulteel. Long may the 
Church reap the benefit of the learned professor’s labours, before he 


shall enter into their reward! 
—<—_—_ 


Art. II1.—The Sacred History of the World, as displayed in the 
Creation and subsequent Events, to the Deluge. Attempted to be 
philosophically considered, in a Series of Letters to a Son. By 
Suaron Turner, F.S.A. and R.A.S.L. London: Longman and 
Co. 8vo. Pp. xvi. 520. 


Tue name of Sharon Turner has, for many years, been so intimately 
connected with the literary history of this country, that any work coming 
from his pen is entitled to a more than common share of considera- 
tion, even should its intrinsic merits be of an inferior description. The 
present work, however, calls for no apology from us for introducing 
it to the notice of our readers, since we conscientiously affirm that 
we have derived more amusement and solid instruction from its pages 
than from any of the previous writings of the distinguished author. 
This may probably have arisen from the circumstance that “the 
sacred history of the world” is a subject of more engrossing interest 
than the mere detail of the acts and deeds of our fellow-men; at all 
events it is one more peculiarly adapted to our pages, and conse- 
quently of a more attractive character to persons, whose province it 
is to point out to the Christian world the excellencies, or warn them 
against the errors, of the writers of the day. 

Few of our readers, we should suppose, are ignorant of Mr. Turner’s 
“England ;” the first portion of which, containing the history of 
the Anglo-Saxons, was published many years ago, and at once raised 
the author to the highest rank in the republic of letters. Nor did the 
subsequent volumes, which comprise not only the political, but also 
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the moral, events of English history (if we may so express it) to the 
death of Queen Elizabeth, disappoint the expectations excited by his 
earlier labours. And we could not, we believe, point out a single 
work where so much information may be gathered respecting the 
religion, language, poetry, and general literature of our country. The 
progress of the reformation, from the century before Luther, to its 
establishment in Great Britain, forms a chapter which might advan- 
tageously be studied by the whole clerical world. To enter, however, 
into the merits of a work of such importance and extent as the History 
of England is here impossible; we shall, therefore, confine our ob- 
servations to the subject which primarily elicited these remarks. 

The want of a selected and concentrated view of such facts and 
reasonings on the creation, intellectual design, and Divine economy, 
of the world we inhabit, corresponding to our acquirements in other 
branches of science and philosophy, has long been experienced. This 
want is now to a considerable extent supplied, and our author has, in 
a new and familiar manner, exhibited the Divine Mind in connexion 
with the production and preservation, and with the laws and agencies 
of visible nature; and endeavoured (in his own words) to lead the 
youthful inquirer to perceive the clear and universal distinction that 
prevails between the material and the immaterial substances in our 
world, both in their phenomena and in their principles. 

The views unfolded by this attempt to penetrate into the arcana of 
nature, harmonize with those suggested by revelation, and conse- 
quently the true foundation of the sacred history of the earth that 
we inhabit is developed. And upon this foundation we hope Mr. 
Turner will rear a superstructure at once honourable to himself and 
advantageous to his country. The present volume promises well: 
but, from the preface, we have higher anticipations of those which are 
to succeed—as the history of mankind, subsequent to the deluge, 
comes down tous in a more tangible shape; and the redemption per- 
fected in the person of our Saviour is of a higher and holier interest 
than all that happened before, or can come after. 

The volume is addressed in a series of twenty-two letters to a 
beloved son, to whom Mr. Turner is anxious to supply the want he 
himself felt of information full and explicit upon a subject of such 
deep interest and importance; and each letter contains matter for 
contemplation and comment, far greater than our limited pages can 
supply. A brief analysis must therefore suffice. The creation of 
the earth, of course, first occupies the attention of the author; and 
the letters upon this point take a philosophical and correct view of 
the system of the universe, or rather of that portion of it subjected 
to our finite comprehension. In the general arrangement, the order 


laid down in the book of Genesis is adhered to. The local creation 
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and gradual diffusion of plants—their fossil traces—and remains in 
subterranean strata; and their adaptation to the uses of the animal 
world, are next defined, in a style at once concise and comprehensive. 
Then follow the things innumerable, generated in the “ great deep,” 
from the leviathan that “takes his pastime therein,” to the most 
minute works of the God of nature. Birds, beasts, and insects 
succeed. ‘Their classifications into orders and genera—their general 
qualities—number—food—organs of sense—voice and feelings—with 
a philosophical view of the character of their mental capacities, and 
the phenomena at times observable in their organization, are dilated 
upon with a science and perspicuity at once delightful and in- 
structive. 

At length we arrive at the crowning work of creation, The for- 
mation of man—the principle and process of his being—the divine 
image and likeness—nature of human knowledge—man’s free agency 
and free will. Nor are his physical construction and powers over- 
looked. The erect head and form—the wonderful and appropriate 
construction of the hands and feet—and all the exquisite, but essential, 
peculiarities which contribute to his vast superiority above that crea- 
tion over which the Almighty declared he was to have dominion; all 
have been studied by Mr. Turner, with the eye of a philosopher and 
Christian. The twenty-second and last letter concludes the volume, 
with a dissertation upon “ The first state and residence of the human 
beings created—The beginning of language—The fall of man—Cor- 
ruption and vices of the general population—Its universal destruction 





by a deluge.” 

Such is a faint outline of ‘‘ The Sacred History of the World ;” 
but the marrow within is not to be thus lightly dismissed. In the 
present era of danger and desolation, of infidel speculation, and 
thaumaturgical idealities, when the poison of scepticism is mistaken 
for the bread of life, and the idle traditions of enthusiastic men 
for the very word of God, we cannot allow such sterling pages 
to enter the world of letters without our “ imprimatur.” To the 
disciples of David Hume, and those shallow philosophers who repre- 
sent * “a miracle as the violation of the laws of nature,” we recom- 
mend the following clear and uncontrovertible arguments, laid down 
by our author upon this point. 

Avoid, therefore, all absurd prejudices theoretically against miracles. They 
are inseparable from existence. Creation was a miracle. Its subsistence is not 
less so. The true idea of a miracle is, that itis an act of Divine power—an 
event which the material laws of nature without the greater law of the Divine 
agency could not effect. ‘To describe a miracle as a violation of the laws of 
nature, is an incorrect and an inapplicable definition ; for all the laws of nature 
are in continual violation and counteraction by each other. Fire burns, but 
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water extinguishes it. Water is fluid, but cold converts it into a solid, and heat 
into air. It is the established course of nature, that all its laws should be thus 
violating each other. It is by such a violation that we roll yearly round the sun. 
This is the result of the attractive line continually violating the law of that pro- 
pulsive force which every planet has received. These two laws are in a constant 
struggle, each violating the other; neither prevailing; and, therefore, the result 
of their increasing conflict and counteraction is that forced compromise, ever 
resisted by each but maintained by their very resistance, which appears in our 
circuitous orbit. We now go round the sun by no willing movement: instead 
of flying off from it, as one law urges us to do; and instead of falling into it, 
to which the other is always drawing us—this mutual violation of each other's 
law compels our planet into that elliptical circuit which is the artificial product 
of this appointed contest.—Pp. 70, 71. 

We heartily wish that certain miracle-mongers would read the 
entire letter from which the above is extracted, as it is calculated to 
remove many erroneous opinions, and to confirm those which are 
sound. The very nature of a miracle is so little understood, perhaps 
from being so little studied, that a few observations, a little sterling 
ore dug from the mine before us may not be unprofitable. What, 
then, is a miracle? It is the exerted will and agency of that Deity, 
who is an unexcludable, and ever-permeating, and intrinsic portion, as 
it were, of all nature; in other words, of all the works of his hands ; 
these works He superintends, governing by his natural laws in the usual 
course of things, but by the special operation of a miracle, whenever 
he deems it proper to do so, And we beg all “who profess and call 
themselves Christians,” as well as those unfortunate beings who 
prefer darkness to light, to remember that He alone is the judge of 
the necessity or expediency of such an interference ; but whatever he 
chooses to do for the benefit of his creatures, there is nothing to 
prevent him from accomplishing. He has no controller nor superior ; 
nor does he take counsel from us as to the time, the manner, or 
the fitness of his interposition. When therefore, as every page of 
the inspired volume proclaims, the manifestation of His superior 
power, or the production of effects to which the common laws of the 
universe are inadequate, became expedient, then what is specially 
needed specially ensues. The Divine agency forthwith acts and 
produces visible effects beyond the power of natural causes to oc- 
casion ; and thus evidences its own operation. 

By following this argument a little further, the palpable and gross 
absurdities enacted in the Scotch Church, under 'the sanction of Mr. 
Irving, and pronounced by him and other misguided persons to be 
manifestations of the re-appearance upon earth of the Holy Spirit, 
may be brought to an unerring test. It requires no great depth of 
thought, no extensive application to the history of the providence of 
God, to feel convinced that he would never interfere in the course of 
this world, without adequate reason, and for the benefit of his crea- 
tures. Mr, Irving’s pretended inspiration will not bear either test. At 
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least, our poor understanding can discover neither the truth of the 
reasons alleged by his disciples, nor the benefits likely to be deduced 
by the christian world at large, through the instrumentality of a man 
pronounced by his own church to be guilty “ flagrantis delicti,” against 
the discipline he had sworn to observe; and, in other respects, mani- 
festing unequivocal signs of a powerful but perverted intellect. 

The object of our author throughout the volume, as he himself ex- 
presses it, is to provide a “knowledge that will assist us to appreciate 
the Creator’s ends and operations in the course of nature which he has 
established, and in the direction and application of his providential 
economy to ourselves, as well as to our inferior fellow-creatures.” 
“ Let all things be done to the glory of God” appears, indeed, to be his 
motto, and forcibly recalls to our mind the lines appended by the 
“judicious and industrious Master Isaacson” (as Fuller calls him) 
to his work upon Chronology, published two hundred years ago. 


In thee did I begin, by thee go on, 
To thee, O Lord, be the conclusion ; 
Thy glory was the end; O let me never 
From any work of mine thy glory sever. 
And when, at last my soul, I docommend 
Into thy hands; thy glory be my end. 


As every page bears testimony to the truth and sincerity with 
which the express design is fulfilled, we are at no loss for confirmatory 
extracts ; the difficulty is to select the best where all are good. 


“The lily of the valley ;” “the sparrow that falleth not without His 

knowledge;” ‘the heavens declaring the glory of God ;” “the firma- 
5”? Ss 5 ’ 

> have found “speech and language’ 


nent shewing his handy work ;’ 
through Mr. Turner; and we hope “ their voices ” will be effectually 
“heard” to the ‘‘ maintenance of true religion and virtue.” 

What heart, for example, will not sympathize with the best of 
feelings called forth by a minute inquiry into the mysteries of the 
vegetable world ? 


What an exhilarating feeling is this! For who is this Being, that so conde- 
scends? Who thus reveals himself to us with features, and feelings, and qualities so 
gracious and so amiable? Nothing less than uncontrollable and irresistible Omnipo- 
tence! Nothing could be more terrible—nofhing more dreadful to us and to all sen- 
tient nature, than a being of his absolute, unlimited, and almighty po entiality, if 
he were not as good and gracious as he is infinitely powerful. Nor would even 
general or abstract goodness avail us. Each human individual is so petty an 
object, compared with such stupendous majesty, that it cannot but be, at all 
times, a subject of infinite importance, whether the Lord of such multitudes of 
beings will be—is—or means to be—benign and kind to us? He answers this 
awful question to us all by his vegetable creations. Would a tyrant have pro- 
duced them? Could they have arisen if he had been indifferent towards us, 
if we had not been the objects of his kindest forethought and most elaborate 
care? No! His benevolent philanthropy comes to us with an expressive voice, 
and in a personal visitation, in every sweet flower and pleasing foliage around 
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us, in every fruit and food that delight our taste, or refresh our bodily necessities. 
hey are manifestly intended to have this effect, or they would not have been 
thus created. It is us whom they benefit, not their Great Provider.—P. 137. 


He indeed, as Dr. Young piously observes in his Night Thoughts, 


could know 
No motive bu‘ their bliss ;”’ 


and, in the infinite variety of the creation, consulted only the happiness 
of man “ made in his own image.” This has been felt and acknow- 
ledged in a striking manner by many of our first poetical writers, 
whose souls have been attuned to celestial harmony by the contem- 
plation of the ever-watchful providence of God, which is beautifully 
exemplified by Thompson, in his hymn upon the seasons. 
“ These, as they change, Almighty Father! these 

Are but the varied God. The rolling year 

Is full of thee. Forth in the pleasing spring 

Thy beauty walks; thy tenderness and love. 

Wide flush the fields; the softening air is balm; 

And every sense and every heart is joy. 

- * * - * 


Thy bounty shines in autumn unconfin’d, 
And spreads a common feast for all that live.’ 


How natural in the heart thus warmed into holy rapture to add, 


** Soft roll your incense, herbs, and fruits, and flowers ! 
In mingled cloud to him, whose sun exalts, 
Whose breath perfumes you, and whose pencil paints.” 


We now come to the fifth day of creation, when Elohim commanded 
‘the waters to bring forth abundantly the moving creature that hath 
life, and fowl that may fly above the earth in the open firmament of 
heaven.” And here it is worthy observation, that the two earliest 
classes of animated beings were those that were to inhabit the two 
fluid mediums on our globe, the water and the air. At this part of 
his book, Mr. Turner enters into a philosophical, but at the same 
time comprehensible, disquisition upon the nature and property of 
these elements, and the physical construction of the creatures destined 
to populate them. His chapter upon “the forms and colours of 
fishes—their general character—voices in some—their serenity and 
habitual comfort,” is an admirable combination of the “ utile et dulce ;” 
and the notes extracted from the writings of the most distinguished 
naturalists, both foreign and British, contain a fund of interesting 
matter which we have seldom seen equalled. 

The same observations will apply to the history of “the fowls of 
the air ;” for the same spirit of religious gratitude is displayed, what- 
ever the subject may be. When, for instance, the multiplicity of 
creation forces itself upon the attention of the enquirer, he says, 
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As we contemplate such endless masses of living things, we are sometimes 
tempted to ask, Why so many? Why such an exuberance of creation? My 
own reason answers, to its private satisfaction, and from its own feeling—the 
gift of life, for whatever space, small or great, is a gift which Deity alone can 
give; which is His noblest donation ; and which, being attended with comfort 
as its universal law and most general result, is the greatest blessing that any 
creature can receive. All other blessings may be added to it; but none can be 
enjoyed without it. The more largely it is given, the more extended is the 
benefaction ; and, therefore, every multiplication of it becomes an ampler display 
of the magnificent and illimitable benevolence of its bestower. The greater 
the multiplicity of his creatures, the more certainty my sense and judgment 
perceive of his gracious, generous, and affectionate nature. He loves to make 
living beings of every sort and form, and to provide for their pleasurable en- 
joyment of the life he gives. The occasional interruptions of pain to any, are 
but exceptions, unavoidable in such a profusion of varied existence; always bear 
but a small proportion to their comfort; and are usually made conducive to 
good, in some respect or other. It is only wonderful that the gratifications of 
each, in such diversified multitudes, so little clash together; and that these, 
amid such an universal desire and active search for their distinct and peculiar 
enjoyments, should so rarely give pain to each other. As Paley has most 
justly said, “pain is no where the object of creation ;” it is the temporary acci- 


dent, but not the ruling law.—P. 332. 


The sixth stage, or day of creation, now claims our attention. 
This commenced with the formation of quadrupeds, insects, and 
reptiles, which completed the animals that inhabit our globe. Here, 
as before, the peculiar conceptions and inventions of the Deity, both 
in their external figure, and physical powers, are manifested. We 
find that the Creator has made nothing that is unuseful; nothing 
so insulated as to have no relations with any thing else; nothing 
which is not serviceable or instrumental to other purposes besides its 
own existence ; nothing that is not to be applicable or convertible to the 
benefit of his sentient creatures, in some respect or other. And this 
panorama of creation cannot fail to be instrumental in preserving our 
minds from the fanciful theories of philosophy, as well as from those 
of ignorant superstition. Our understandings must of necessity be 
enlarged by surveying, in all its richness, grandeur, and diversity, 
the intelligent and benevolent productions of the will of God; and 
our ideas of him must consequently become more sublime, and our 
feelings towards him, more grateful, affectionate, and duteous. 

The remainder of our space must, however, be devoted to the 
contemplation of our first parents and their immediate descendants. 
This, in the Mosaic narrative, is placed immediately after the comple- 
tion of the animal kingdom, when God said, “‘ Let us make man in 
our image, after our likeness.” It was the high and glorious destiny 
of man that he should be appointed to be the image and likeness of 
God. Like the animal classes, he consists of a material body, and 
the immaterial principle of life ; but he differs from them in this great 
and distinguishing peculiarity, that his mental principle is of a diviner 
nature, and is stated to have originated from the Deity himself. For 
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such is the plain meaning conveyed by Scripture; where, after men- 
tioning the material formation of the body from the “ dust of the 
ground,” it is expressly added that God breathed into his “ nostrils 
the breath of life, and man became a living soul.” He became a living 
soul, because this Divine breath was breathed into his bodily frame. 
This marks, in the most distinct and explicit manner, the difference 
of origin between man and beast. A difference recognized by the 
wise Solomon, in Eccl. xii. 7; where he impressively says, ‘“ Then 
shall the dust return to the earth as it was; and the spirit shall return 
unto God who gave it.” 

It is not our purpose here to enter into a metaphysical disquisition 
upon the nature of the human soul; nor even to discuss the merits 
of the various theories of the human understanding, which have been 
propounded since the days of Bacon and John Locke. Nor can we 
devote even a page to the philosophical reveries of Kant and the 
German school, though we feel strongly disposed to break a lance 
with the continental champions. It is sufficient for us to know the 
great, unapproachable, and ever-increasing superiority of the human 
over the mere animal mind. “Its progressive, and as yet unlimited, 
improvability,” observes Mr. Turner, “ is quite sufficient to dis- 
tinguish it, permanently and specifically, from all other classes of life 
or mind that are known upon our earth. Its origin was the Divine 
breath.” It is consequently an emanation from the Divine Spirit, 
in an immeasurably inferior degree capable of thinking and feeling like 
its great Author. In fact, in our original nature and capacities, we 
are essentially his image and likeness; and the further we advance 
to all the attainable perfections of our fallen state, the nearer we 
arrive at the desired assimilation. Now the greatest perfection we 
can aim at is the knowledge of God. Much of this knowledge can 
be derived from the external world; and what is that world but his 
creation? And what is creation, but the composition, structure, and 
arrangement of all things, according to his previous designs, plans, 
intentions, will and mandate? In studying creation, therefore, in any 
one of its departments, we study his mind; and the book of nature 
thus becomes to us, in a certain sense, a second revelation. 

The primeval guilt of Adam, which 


** Brought death into the world, and all our woe,” 


and the philosophical considerations arising therefrom, are not dis- 
cussed in the present volume, because, as Mr. Turner justly observes, 
this subject “ cannot be contemplated so fitly and so extensively as 
it ought to be, to be rightly comprehended and appreciated, without 
some reference to the course of things, and the history of mankind after 


’ 


the deluge.” His beautiful and graphic description of this awful event 
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must, therefore, terminate our review of a work not more intrinsically 
valuable for the vast body of information it contains, than its sound 
and accurate views of “ Sacred History.” 

From the appointed visitation to accomplish the destruction of the 
world, one family alone was excepted and preserved in an artificial 
fabric, constructed, at God's immediate command, by Noah, when 
he received a forewarning of the impending calamity. 

In this ark of safety, such of the animal world as were intended to replace 
the genera that should perish also found a shelter. And when these provisions 
for re-peopling the earth with its animated races, in the new state and course of 
things that were ordained to succeed this calamity, were completed, the tre- 
mendous revolution occurred. “ The fountains of the great deep were broken 
up, and the floodgates of the heavens were opened.” From above and below, 
the waters gathered upon the surface and multiplied upon it, and rolled terrifically 
over it till they covered the high hills, and destroyed the offending generation 
and every substance that was then existing with the principle of life upon the 
habitable ground. We can but faintly conceive the appalling scene. Mankind 
were ay me: in the midst of their usual festivities and employments, by the 
sudden alarm of fortuitous danger rapidly rushing on them from the blackening 
and howling sky. ‘The sun was seen no more; midnight darkness usurped the 
day ; lightnings dreadfully illuminated ; thunder rolled with increasing fury ; 
all that was natural ceased; and in its stead whirlwind and desolation; earth 
rending ; cities falling ; the roar of tumultuous waters; shrieks and groans of 
human despair; overwhelming ruin; universal silence; and the awful quiet of 
executed and subsiding retribution.—P. 520. 


——~<»—— 


Arr. I1I.—St. John in Patmos; a Poem. By One of the Old Living 
Poets of Great Britain. 8vo. Pp. xii. 154. London: Murray. 
1832. 


Mr. Bow es, for he is our Magnus Apollo, informs us in the preface, 
that he has been induced by the Edinburgh Review “to shew his 
ancient harp is not yet unstrung,” and for this we thank the Reviewer 
most cordially, and venture to express a hope that having once more 
entered the arena, our poet will not retire till he has left to an 
admiring and grateful public, other monuments of his genius, which 
does not seem at all impaired by the approach of age, but merely 
refined and purified for higher and holier song. Of the temper of 
mind in which the poem before us was written, we could not have 
a fairer and more convincing proof than in the very beautiful 
lines which introduce it to the reader ;—lines breathing the purest 
spirit of Christianity; and tempered by the reflecting mind of a 
great and pious man, who is unable to shut his eyes to the dreary 
prospect and portentous clouds, which lower on every side, and 
threaten, not merely the destruction of his country, but the altar of 


his God. 
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War, and the noise of battle, and the hum 

Of armies, by their watchfires, in the night, 

And charging squadrons, all in harness bright— 
The sword, the shield, the trumpet, and the drum— 
Themes such as these, too oft, in lofty song 

Have been resounded, while the poet strung 

His high heroic lyre, and louder sung 
Of chariots flashing through the armed throng ; 

But other sights and other sounds engage, 

Fitlier, the thoughts of calm-declining age— 
More worthy of the Christian and the sage, 

Who (when deep clouds his country have o’ercast ; 
And sadder comes the moaning of the blast) 

To God would consecrate a parting lay 

Of holier homage—ere he pass away. 


The promise held out by such a delightful specimen of matured 
poetic Inspiration is amply redeemed by the execution of the entire 
work; and we feel assured that no man, of the least religious feeling, 
can rise from its perusal without being sensible of having been im- 
proved in both his religious and moral conceptions. ‘ St. John in 
Patmos ” is of the half-narrative—half-dramatic description of poetry ; 
and its ground-work, as will be readily imagined, is the Book of 
Revelations. It is foreign to our purpose here to enter into a review 
of the trials and sufferings of the beloved disciple after the cruci- 
fixion of his blessed Lord; and we shall therefore content ourselves 
with the very brief headings or contents of the six parts into which 
the poem is divided, in order to convey to our readers a faint view, or 
rather indistinct glimpse, of the plot, if we may so designate it. The 
time is supposed to be four days. The characters are 


St. John. Robber of Mount Carmel, converted. 
Mysterious Stranger. Grecian Girl and dying Libertine. 
Prefect of the Roman Guard. Elders of Ephesus. 

VISIONS. 


Part I. describes the Cave in Patmos—Apparition of Christ—Mysterious 

‘isitant— Day, Night, and Morning. 
\ t—Day, Night iM 
art II. Morning in the AZ2gean—Contemplative View—Seven Churches of 

Part II. M he Ay Contemplative V S Churcl f 
Asia—Superstitions—Crete, Egypt—Spread of the Gospel Light through the 
Pagan World. 

Part III. The Sounds of an approaching Storm—Vision, &c. 

Part LV. Morning—Roman Commander—Vision—Babylon—New Jcrusa- 
lem—Evening—Night Scene—Stars—Temptation— Dream. 

Part V. Day-break—Ascend the highest Mountain—Comparisen with the 
Vision on Mount Tabor—Transfiguration—View to Kast and West—Ship 
descried from the East—Descend. 

Part VI. Reflections—Grecian Girl and dying Libertine—Reflections on the 
past History of the World—Angel’s Disappearance—Ship brings the Elders of 
Ephesus to invite John to return—Parting from Patmos and last Farewell. 


That the foregoing analysis will excite in the minds of our readers 
an anxious desire to possess the entire ‘ parting lay,” we do not en- 


tertaina doubt; and we might safely leave the public to find out and 
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appreciate its merits: but this would be rendering scant justice to 
Mr. Bowles, who has embodied in his poem, not only the addresses to 
the Seven Churches, but the sounding of the seven trumpets; at the 


last of which a voice was heard, saying :— 


“ The kingdoms of this world, they are become 
The kingdoms of our Lord and of his Christ : 
For ever and for ever, he shall reign, 
For ever and for ever.” 
Now the Ark 
Of God appear’d: and round about the Ark 
There was a rainbow, stealing thro’ the rain, 
The Ark of the New Covenant: and, lo! 
A shining company stood with the Lamb 
Upon Mount Zion, and a song was heard 
Of harpers, harping a new song—the song 
Of Lire and Immortatity. And John 
Then heard a voice—a voice from heav’n, which said, 
“ Write, write—from henceforth blessed are the dead 
Which in the Lord shall die, for they shall rest 
From all their labours! Blessed are the dead !"—Pp. 78, 79. 


We have not selected the above by any means as being the finest 
passage in the book, but principally to shew the fidelity with which 
Mr. Bowles has adhered to the text of Scripture, which, in a sacred 
poem, adds a charm peculiar to itself, and lends a grace we vainly 
look for in themes of a less divine nature. It is, however, by no 
means a solitary instance of this adaptation of the words of St. John 
to his purpose, as it is the most striking feature of the volume,— 
apparent indeed in every instance, not only of the sounding of the 


trumpets, but the pouring-out of the vials, and wherever the voice of 


prophecy is heard. 
In the fifth canto, the “ mysterious stranger” unfolds to St. John 
the future destiny of the Church. The downfal of Rome is shadowed 
forth, and England pointed out as the spot from whence the Asiatic 
Churches are destined, once more and for ever, to receive their “ first 
love,” the pure Gospel of Christ! There is something in this passage 
at once so striking and applicable to our times, that we cannot choose 
but admire; and shall conclude this short and wholly inadequate 
notice of the amiable author’s highly wrought, and characteristic 
volume, by laying it before our readers, leaving to them the application 
of both men and things. Oper@ pretium erit. 
STRANGER. 
What seest thou more ? 
JouN. 
I see a ship burst thro’ the narrow frith 
Into the sea of darkness and of storms, 
There lost in boundless solitudes! Oh! no, 
There is an island; with its chalky cliffs, 
Beauteous it rises fromthe billowy waste. 
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STRANGER. 
Thither that ship is bound: nor storms, nor seas, 
Rocking in more terrific amplitude, 
Impede its course. Long years shall roll away, 
And when deep night shall wrap again the shores 
Of Asia, where the “golden candlestick ”’ 
Now gleams, illumining the Pagan world— 
And where a few poor Christian fishermen 
Shall, here and there, be found—e’en where thy Church 
Of Ephesus stood in the light of heav’n— 
From that far isle, amid the desert waves, 
Back, like the morning on the darken’d east, 
To lands long hid, in ocean-depths unknown, 
The radiance of the Gospel shall go forth, 
And the Cross float triumphant o'er the world. 

JouN. 

E’en now, in vision rapt of days to come, 

I see her Christian temples, pale in air, 4 
Above the smoke of cities ; o'er the deep 
I see her fleets innumerable spread, 
Checq'ring, like shadows, the remotest main ; 
And lo! a river, winding in the light, 
Silent, amid a vast metropolis, 
Beneath the spires, and tow’rs and glitt’ring domes— 
Ah! they are vanish’d, and a sudden cloud 
Hides, from the straining sight, temple, and tow’r, 
And battlement. 
STRANGER 
Pray that it pass away. 

Joun. 

Ah! the pale horse and rider! the pale horse 
Is there! silence is in the streets! ‘The ark : 
Of her majestic polity—the Church— 

The Temple of the Lord !—I see no more. 
STRANGER. 

Pray that her faith preserve her: the event 
Is in His hands, who bade his angels sound 
Their trumps, or pour the avenging vials out.—Pp. 128—130. 





As we stated in the outset, we sincerely hope that Mr. Bowles has 
not taken his parting draught at the Castalian fount; but will yet 
again and again enrich the sacred poetry of the country with strains 
as holy, and pure, and heart-stirring as the present. The contri- 
butions which he has lately made in prose to the support of that 
Church of which he is at once a pillar and an ornament, will place 
his name among the heroes of the Church militant ; while the sacred 
aspirations after the times of the Church triumphant may well befit 
the tuneful melody of his song. It is impossible not to greet with 
a cordial welcome the author of the “‘ Life of Ken,” and of * St. John 
in Patmos,” whether he appears with the sword of the Spirit, or as 
the peaceful harbinger of happier days. 
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LITERARY REPORT. 


POLO LOLO LE 


The Saturday Magazine. Under the 
direction of the Committee of Gene- 
ral Literature and Education, ap- 
pointed by the Society for Promoting 
Christian Knowledge. Nos. 1. Ul. 
II. 

l'uat exertions, of no ordinary kind, 

are necessary to stem the torrent of 

vice and disaffection, which is poured 
upon the public by means of the cheap 
publications that daily issue from the 
press, no one, who observes the avi- 
dity with which the nauseous trash is 
circulated and devoured, will be bold 
enough to deny. It is a remarkable 
event in the annals of literature, that 
nineteen or twenty penny, and half- 
penny, papers may now be procured 
weekly for one shilling; calculated, for 
the most, to pander to the worst pas- 
sions of the ignorant, and to set the 
less educated classes in array against 
the “ powers that be.” Against this 
inundation of blasphemy and _ pollu- 
tion, the “ Penny Magazine ”’ was the 
first and foremost to oppose the salu- 
tary influence of solid and useful infor- 
mation: and though we are far from 
approving of the tenour of some of the 
larger publications of the Society from 
which it springs, and from which its 
selections are more constantly made, its 
columns have been wholly and entirely 
devoted to the dissemination of useful 
knowledge and substantial virtue. It 
was not likely that the Society for the 
Promotion of Christian Knowledge, 
would be far behind in the field ; and 
though she has not hesitated to fol- 
low closely in the manner of her pre- 
decessor in the work, she has con- 
siderably improved upon the matter. 

We shall extract the outline ofthe Sa- 

turday Magazine, as developed in the 

Introduction.— 

“An old Latin poet, a very fashion- 
able man in his day, said that the 
most popular book would be that which 
mixed up the useful with the agree- 
able. We shall make such a mixture 
in this Magazine. By the side of the 
truly useful, we shall place that which 
ought alone to be truly agreeable, and 
we will do our best to make one reflect 


NO. VIII. 


VOL, XIV. 


Whether the 
information which we convey to our 
readers, be given in the form of an es- 
say or a tale, we shall keep in mind 
our grand object of combining innocent 


light upon the other. 


amusement with sound instruction. 
We shall not relate ghost stories, ex- 
cept to explain the delusions from 
which impressions of the reality of 
such things, have proceeded and will 
often proceed; we shall tell no New- 
gate legends of murder and robbery, 
except sometimes to point out the 
horrible excesses and dismal end to 
which a man may come, step by step 
downwards, from the first dram he 
drank, the first oath he swore, and 
the first Lord’s day he profaned. But 
then on the other hand, we shall show 
forth some of the wonderful things of 
Natural History; we shall recount 
the origin and progress of some of the 
greatest of human inventions, such as, 
Navigation, Printing, the Telescope, 
Steam-Engines, and so on; we shall 
remind our readers of remarkable 
events in the annals of our own dear 
country, and of other great kingdoms 
on the continent; and we shall some- 
times, as occasion may serve, indulge 
ourselves with proving how sweetly the 
poets of England used to sing, and 
how sweetly some of them yet live to 
sing. One way or another we hope 
to be popular in this Magazine, which 
comes out at the end of the week, when 
most. men have a pause from labour. 
We are not for interfering with the 
family talk or the friendly walk, much 
less with religious duties or the study 
of the Bible—and we trust every one 
of our readers has one. After all these 
good things are done and served, there 
will be plenty of time for perusing 
these few little pages; and the reader 
shall never find in any one of them a 
line which shall be contrary in its 
tendency to the improvement and the 
happiness of any member of his fa 
mily.” 

Among the most interesting articles 
in the numbers already published are, 
those on the Indian idol “ Jugger- 
naut” in the first and second numbers, 

Sp 
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ou Architecture, in Number 1, “ Bota 
nical Directions” and “ Eastern Sports 
Number 2., and those on Natural His- 
tory throughout. We especially recom- 
mend, however, that on the “ Black 
Pestilence,”’ in Number 3. 


A Church Establishment lawful, scrip- 
tural, and necessary. By the Rev. 
S.C. Wirxs, A.M. London: Ri- 

183 








vingtons. 
lo say that this Tract is in the So- 
ciety’s Catalogue, is sufficient to speak 
for its merits; and we trust the Clergy 
will be generally active in its distribu- 
tion. 


1. The Church of Rome: a View of the 
Peculiar Doctrines, Religious Wor- 
ship, Ecclesiastical Polity, and Cere- 
monial Observances, of the Roman 
Catholic Church. By the Rev. H. 
C. O‘Donnocnue, A.M. London: 
Longman. 8vo. Pp. xvi. 341. 

2. Historical Memoirs of the Church 
and Court of Rome, from the Estab- 
lishment of Christianity under the 
Emperor Constantine to the present 

By the Same London 

Longman. 2 vols. 8vo. 

Historic al Notices of the Reforma 

tion in Germany, England, &e. By 

the Same. London Longman. 

Svo. Pp. Viil. 296. 


lime. 





Or the three works which head this 
notice, the last is a portion of the 
second volume of the “ History of the 
Romish Church and Court,” printed 
separately for the use of readers, whose 
opportunities of research are limited, 
but who are ambitious of a knowledge 
ofthe emancipation which ourreformers 
worked out for us The two former 
works complete together a full and 
accurate view of the papal system, 
built upon the most authentic docu- 
ments, and exhibit the true and 
unalterable features of that religion 
by which the rights of conscience are 
fettered by the assumed infallibility 
of an erring mortal. We take some 
blame to ourselves, that a compilation 
so valuable, should have remained for 
more than a twelvemonth, unnoticed 
in our pages; but by some mischance 
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been 
are 


or other, these volumes have 
completely overlooked. There 
some points of private consideration, 
in which we should be disposed to 
differ from our author; but, as a work 
of documentary evidence, we know no 
other which is so well calculated to 
advance the purpose for which it is 
designed. . 


The Church of God, in a Series of 
Sermons. By the Rev. Rosert 


Witson Evans, Fellow of Trinity 
College, Cambridge. London: Smith 


Elder & Co. 1832. 8vo. Pp. viii. 
389. 
On a former occasion we called the 


attention of our readers incidentally 
to a course of four sermons, by Mr. 
Evans, into the subject of which 
the present publication enters more at 
large. After proving the necessity of 
a divine revelation, the preacher inves- 
tigates the origin and constitution of 
the Church, develops the foundation 
upon which it describes the 
nature and the intent of its worship, 
establishes the authority of its priest- 
hood, illustrates the character of its 
members, states the condition and the 
rewards of their acceptance before God, 
and enters into a comparative estimate 
of its past, present, and future oppor- 
tunities and fortunes. To say that 
the subject is well treated in all its 
parts and bearings, would be but faint 
praise. The argument is in general 
well sustained ; the language eloquent 
and powerful; and the practical appli 
cation forcible and impassioned. At 
the same time we cannot be blind to 
some points which are over-strained ; 
and to others which are somewhat ob- 


rests, 


jectionable. 

The Book of Genesis, an exact Reprint, 
Page for Page, of the Authorized 
Version, published in the Year 
MDCXI. Oxford: printed at the 
University Press. London: E. Gard- 
ner. 1832. 4to. Pp. 56. 

Tue design of this publication is so 

iccurately stated by the delegates of 

the University press at Oxford, that we 
cannot introduce it more appropriately 
to our readers, than by availing our- 
selves of their prefatory advertisement 





























‘Complaints having been made, 
that the English Bibles printed at the 
Universities, besides necessary altera- 
tions in the spelling, differ greatly 
from the authorized version of the 
Scriptures, the delegates of the Oxford 
press have caused collations to be 
made preparatory to a careful conside- 
ration of the subject. They have also 
commenced an exact reprint in Roman 
letter of the authorized version, print 
ed in the year 1611, in large black 
letter, folio, to which will probably be 
added the various readings of some 
other editions, printed in the same 
year or soon after. When this reprint 
shall have been completed, the public 
will be enabled to compare it with 
the Oxford Bibles of the last ten 
years, and with such as issue in future 
from the University Press. But as 
many months may elapse, before the 
whole work can be correctly executed, 
the Book of Genesis is now published 
as a spec imen.” 

We have collated the letter-press 
of this specimen with a copy of the 
first edition of the authorized version 
t is executed with equal beauty and 
accuracy, and reflects the highest cre- 
dit on the press of the University of 
Oxford. We shall rejoice to announce 
the completion of this important un- 


ne 
dertaking. 





Discourses and Sacramental Addresses 
to a Village Congregation. By the 
Rev. D. B. Baker, A.M. London 
Rivingtons, and Hatchards. 1832 
12mo. Pp. xi. 231. 

Smmpuicity, combined with elegance 
of diction, conciseness, and, above all, 
fervent piety, are the characteristics 
of these village discourses; which the 
pressure of other matters has prevent- 
ed us from introducing earlier to the 
notice of our readers,—especially our 
numerous country readers. 

The discourses abound with inte- 
resting allusions to those circumstances 
and seasons, which ordinarily occur 
in rural life. At the same time the 
author does not conceal the nicu (and 
we must add, correct) view which he 
entertains of the dignity of the pasto- 
ral office, both as it respects the re- 
sponsibilities of the shepherd, and the 
obedience of the flock. A few sacra 
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mental addresses are subjoitied: they 
are very brief exhortations which th 
author substituted for the more formal] 
sermon of days when the Lord’s Sup- 
per was not administered. We would 
recommend the introduction of simi 
lar addresses to those Cle rgymen, 
whose communicants are numerous; 
and we hope that this volume will 
meet with that extensive circulation, 
which it eminently deserves. 


Names, Objects, and Terms, found 
in the Holy Scriptures. By H. 
Matcom, M.A. Fourth Edition. 
London: Seeley & Co. 1831. 12mo. 
Pp. xii. 240. 


A Dicttonary of the most important 


Turis work is expressly designed fot 

young people. Some of the words 

might have been better explained: but 
altogether it will be found a useful 
compendium. 

The Christian Schoolmaster ; or, Con 
versations on Various Subjects, be- 
tween a Village Schoolmaster and his 
Neighbours. By the Rev. SamvueE! 
Hozson, LL.B. London: Seeley 
and Sons. 1832. 12mo. Pp. vi. 190. 

In times like the present, when our 

Reformed Protestant Episcopal Church 

is assailed by the combined forces of 

popery, latitudinarianism, and infide 
lity, we hail with pleasure every 
accession to the various admirable 
defences of our Church which are 
already extant. The“ Village School- 
master” is a concise and perspicacious 
manual; into which the author has 
compressed a great variety of impor- 
tant facts and observations relative to 
the moral obligation of the Sabbath 
day, tithes &c., the errors of the Church 
of Rome, the use and abuse of private 


judgment, and separation from the 


Church of England. What renders 
this volume particularly valuable to 
Clergymen residing in the country is, 
the fact that it contains satisfactory 
answers to the various objections 
which are very frequently brought 
against our Church by that very class 
of persons for whom the author has 
written. The objections commonly 
urged are fairly put: and, what is 
of most importance, they are fully 











answered and refuted. We think that 
this volume would form a very useful 
appendage to the village lending-libra- 
ries, which are now rapidly extending 
throughout the under the 
auspices of the venerable Society for 
Promoting Christian Knowledge. 


country, 


The Records of a Good Man's Life. 
By the Rev. C. B. Tayler, A. M. 
we. 

Wuen we first opened these volumes, 

read the title, and saw, opposite to it, 

the pretty engraving of the good-look- 
ing author, we were ready to exclaim, 
with a smile at the vanity of the idea, 
here is a new-fashioned specimen of 
auto-biography! On looking a little 
further, however, we perceived that, 
though Mr. Tayler is @ good man, as 
men go now a-days, he is not th 

“good man” of his title page. But we 

are still at a loss to account for the 

publication of his portrait under so 


ominous a patronage. The portrait 


itself would be still better, if it had 
been more like the original. But to 


the book. The first volume is a tale, if 
such it can be called, of a Clergyman 
entering the Church on sound pious 
principles, and practising in it all the 
duties of a Christian Minister, with 
apostolic purity and simplicity of con- 
duct. But it is 
detached outlines of his history, inter- 
spersed with prayers, sentimental so- 
liloquies, and digressions, with now and 
then a remark, signed “ Editor.” Such 
parts of this volume, as detail the 
history are well written and well con- 
ceived ; it is chaste, simple and pure 
and like Mr. Tayler’s other publica- 
tion, partakes the excellencies, as well 
as defects, of the author's style. It is 
worthy of an attentive perusal, and 
will please. 

But we cannot go the length of th 
friend who reviewed this book in the 
Literary Gazette; for to publish a 
work professing to be a fiction, with 
the author’s name in the title-pa; 
and his picture opposite , is a little too 
absurd for praise. Besides, a fraud 
has been committed on the public, 


ag 


ce, 





nm 


volumes. Ihe 





in bringing out these 
“Good Man's Life ’’ extends no furthe r 
than the first. The 
altogether, of a series 


second consist 


of little storie 


Literar y Re; ort. 


¢ 


only a series of 





after the manner of “May You Like 

It,”” being a collection from the perio 

dicals in which they first appeared 

They have no more to do with the 

title of the two, than Wood's Me 

chanics have with his Optics, did they 
appear under the head of “ Mecha 
nics” in 2 vols. The title-page of the 

second volume has, however, an “ &c. 

added to explain ! 

But justice must be done. The af: 
fectation of our author shall not blind 
us to hismerits. The tales are all good 
We blame them not; but the trick on 
the purchasers we do blame, and 
justly. 

Sermons on Points of Doctrine and 
Rules of Duty. By the Rev. R Par 
Kinson, M.A. of St. John’s College, 
Cambridge Pe rpetual Curate of 
Whitworth ; and Lecturer in Divi 
nity at the Clerical Institution, St. 
Bees. Vondon: Rivingtons, 1832 
12mo. Pp. xvi. 556. 


tT’ 1 S 
I'uis second volume of 


Mr. Parkin 
son’s sermons we can cordially recom- 
mend, together with its predecessor ; 
more particularly for family reading 
Throughout, the great doctrines of the 
Church are faithfully, and earnestly, 
developed and enforced; and in v hat 
manner and with what view, the aw 
thor shall declare for himself.— 

“It will be seen, that not only is 
the text of each sermon taken from 
the current service of the Church, but 
that an attempt is generally made, by 
a reference to the other portions of 
Scripture selected for that day, to con 
vey, as accurately as possible, the im 
pression which the whole service 
combined seems calculated to produc: 
This system has been followed, both as 
being in accordance with the evident 
intention of our Church in the institu 
tion of preaching, and also to guard 
against a danger to which the author, 
(along, it is to be feared, with most 
other preachers,) felt himself to be 
constantly liable—the danger, namely, 
of dwelling upon one branch of religi- 
ous doctrine to the neglect, or inferios 
consideration, of the rest. It is a na 
tural infirmity of any mind, which has 
dwelt long and intently upon a parti 
cular subject, to view it, in some de 
gree, through a distorted medium. 












































































lo avoid this preaching of ‘him 
self’ rather than of the 
declare, as far as possible, ‘the whole 
counsel of God’ to his hearers — and 
‘richtly to divide the word truth, 
the author conceived that no rule could 
be more eflicacious or more safe, than 
that which the Church, by her prac- 
tice, appears in some degree have 
pre scribed. By following this course, 
variety, at least, to the 
topics of the preacher, which the most 
rtile imagination and the most copi- 
knowl dge could not 
( tl 1erw ise be expected to produce = 
- p- 3 5. 
‘ ith respect 


Gospel to 


is secured 
ous stores of 


to the length of the 
sermons we fully agree with Mr. Par- 
that they are sufliciently long 
for the general purpos of parocl ial 
instruction or family edification. It is 
needless to overload the unlettered or 
youthful mind with more than it is 
able to bear; and “ a word in s 
is worth a v 
ussion. The 
mons, es are highly important, ar 
s follow: The P ropheti e Deserip- 
tion of the : heracter of Jesus Christ 
Jer. xxiii. 5, 6. IL. Christ’s Triumph- 
ant Entry into Jerusalem. Matt. xxv. 
9. III. The Divinity of Jesus Christ 
the sole Foundation of our bigs 
John i. 11,12. IV. Knowle of 
God the Groundwork of all “ye 
Ps. exxxix. 1. V. On the Nature and 
Extent of Christian Obedience. Jam. 
22 Ny I. Christi: —_ a Vocation. Eph. 
. VII. The Early Life of our Bles- 
st od p Pat ad Luke ii. 51. VIII. Th 
enlightened Faith of the Roman Cen- 
Matt. viii. 8. IX. On the Fall 
of Man. Gen. iii. 22,23. X. The 
Covenant of the Rainbow. Gen. ix 
13. XI. The Necessity of Subordina- 
tion and Union in the Church of 
Christ. 1 Cor. xii. 4. XII. Peter’s De- 
nial of Christ. Matt. xxvi. 74, 75. XIII. 
God the “ Father of Lights. WT am. i. 7. 
XIV. Natural Affection, a Motive 
for Piety. Johniv.49. XV. The Temp- 
tation of our Saviour in the Wilder- 
Luke iv. 1,2. XVI. The Death 
of Christ a real Sacrifice for Sin. Heb. 
x. 13.14. XVII. The Love of God a 
Motive for Love to Man. l John iv 
11. XVIII. The Beauty and Useful 


the Book of Psalms. Ps. evi 


KInson, 


ason”’ 


1 1: 
lume of heavy dis 


subjects ot the ser- 


turion. 


ness. 


ness of 
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43. XIX. The Miraculous Delive- 
rances of Hezekiah, King of Judah. 

Kings xiv. 19. XX. On the Sa 
crament of the Lord’s Supper. John 
xiii. 7. XXI. The Christian’s Duty 
to Imitate his Master. 1 Pei. ii. 21 
XXII. The Degree of Holiness re- 
quired of the Christian. Matt. v. 20 
XXIII. The Day of Judgment. Rey 
Xxii. 12. 


Parochial Sermons. By the Rev. Tuo 
mas Aincer, M.A. Late of St 
John’s College, Cambridge, and As 
sistant Minister of the new church 
of St. Mary, Greenwich. London 
Rivingtons. 12mo. Pp. xv. 367. 


As in the foregoing notice, we shall 
here also allow the author to speak 
for himself; and, although we cannot 
mete the same measure of praise to 
this, as to Mr. Parkinson’s volumes, it 
is by no means unworthy of attentiv: 
consideration. ; 

There is a slight attempt at sys 
tematic arrangement in the following 
sermons; but, as they were preached 
without any de- 
sign of forming a regular series, their 
connexion may, probably, not be very 
obvious. The first may be considered 
as introductory to the rest. The four 
next contain a practical view of the 
leading evidences of Christianity. The 
six following treat of some of its doc- 
trines, duties, and privileges. The six 
last were written for particuiar Sun 
days, and were intended, either to illus- 
trate the events recorded by the Church 
or to explain apparent difficulties in 
the lessons appointed for the day. 


on various occasions, 


The Biblical series of the Family Cabi 
net Atlas. Engrav: d on Steel, by 
Mr. Tuomas Straruinc. Part vi 
London: Bull. 1832. 


elegant and 
than 


Our opinion of this 
useful little work has been more 
once recorded during the course of its 
publication. We are happy to find 
that it is at last completed by the 
addition of a copious and compre 
‘ Index of all that is ge ogra 
phic ally and | hatnall y intere 
in the Holy Scripture 


hensive ‘ 
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A Short Address before and after Con- 


Jirmation, delivered on the 9th of 
April, 1832, in the Cathedral and 


Parish Church of St. Michael, &c. 
Barbados. Bridge-Town: Pp. 14. 


An extensive circulation of this ad- 
mirable address would be of infinite 
service to the young, who have lately 
renewed their baptismal engagements ; 
and not to those only, but to the 


Christian generally, for the purpose of 


occasional meditation on the relation 
in which he stands to God. The con- 
cluding prayer we subjoin, as being the 
only part which is capable of separa- 
tion from the whole, without injustice 
to that which it would be necessary to 
leave behind. . 

“ Almighty and everliving God, 
who makest us both to will and to 
do those things that be good and ac- 
ceptable unto thy Divine Majesty; I 
render unto Thee my most humble and 
hearty thanks, for that, as on this day 
by the laying on of the hands of the 
bishop, after the example of thy holy 
Apostles, thou didst certify me (by this 
sign) of thy favour and gracious good- 
ness towards me. Let thy fatherly 
hand, I beseech thee, ever be over 
me; let thy Holy Spirit ever be with 
me ; and so lead me in the knowledge 
and obedience of thy werd, that in the 
end | 
through our Lord Jesus Christ, who 
with thee and the Holy Ghost, liveth 
and reigneth, ever one God, world 
without end. Amen. 


may obtain everlasting life, 


Advice to a Young Man upon first going 
fo Oxford, in Six Letters from an 
Unc le to his Ne phe w. By the Rev. 
EK. Berens, M.A. late Fellou of 
Oriel College. London: Riv ingte ns, 
1832. 12mo. Pp. 167. 

Or all the useful writings of Mr. Berens, 

and they are all of the very highest 

degree of utility, the prese nt, perhaps, 
is the most interesting, and certainly 
not the least important. Cantab orOx- 
onian may equally profit by the maxims 
of solid wisdom, which are laid down 
with the convincing force of truth itself 
in this delightful manual; and, though 





























































Lite rary Repo t. 


the candidate for the clerical pro 
fession is more immediately in the 
writer’s view, there is not an under 
graduate who would not do well to 
have it at his fingers’ ends. It may be 
read through in half an hour; and con- 
tains a mine of useful knowledge, 
which it would take a whole life to 
exhaust. 


Discourses on the Evidences of the 


Christi in Religion. By the Rev. 
Joun Sronarp, D.D. Rector of 
Aldingham. London Simpkin and 
Marshall. 1831. 8vo. Pp. vi. 


297. 


In a series of fourteen discourses, the 
student is here presented with a con- 
nected view of Christian evidence ; 
and so admirably digested as to form 
avery ready means of supplying “a 
reason of the hope that is in him.” 


Luther and the Lutheran Reformation. 
By Joun Scort, Vicar of North 
a, rriby, &c. Vol. I. London: S« eley. 
1832. 12mo. Pp. vii. 421. [ Chris 
tian’s Family Library, No. I. edited 
by the Rev. E. Bickerstetu. } 

A Memoir of the Rev. E. Payson, D. D. 


late Pastor of the Second Church in 


Portland, U.S. 12mo. Pp. xvi. 
448. [Christian’s Family Library, 
No. II. ] 

Tue former of these volumes is little 


else than a compilation from Milner’s 
“Church History ;” and the latter has 
already been before the public in 
another shape. They will doubtless 
have their readers among a certain 
class of religionists; but we are not 
disposed to lend our aid to forward the 
views of a party to whom we are as 
decidedly opposed as Christian charity 
will allow. While there is much in this 
new “Library” which might tend to 
advance good morals, and forward the 
desirable ends of religious instruction 
and ecclesiastical knowledge, the ad- 
vantage is more than counterbalanced 
by the Calvinistic turn which is given 
to the events recorded, and the senti- 
ments expressed, 





























A SERMON, 


FOR THE EIGHTH SUNDAY AFTER TRINITY. 


JAMEs ii. 20—22. 

But nilt thou know, O vain man, that faith nithout works is dead ? 
Was not Abraham our father justified by works, when he had offered 
Isaac his son upon the altar? Seest thou how faith wrought nith his 
works, and by works was faith made perfect ? 


l'une Holy Scriptures, to be studied with advantage, must be studied 
with a teachable and humble mind, without pride and without preju- 
dice. ‘To a want of attention to this important rule in the study of 
religion, are to be attributed the erroneous doctrines and false theories 
which too generally prevail at the present day. A man takes up his 
Bible and opens it at some particular passage, which coincides with 
his pre-conceived ideas ; he immediately adopts the sentiments, appa- 
rently contained in it, without one reflection upon the circumstances 
under which the author wrote, without once considering the character 
of the age when it was composed, or the persons to whom it was 
addressed. In no instance, perhaps, has the folly and danger of this 
hasty and prejudiced study of the sacred writings been more fully dis- 
played, than in the various opinions of different persons respecting the 
doctrines of faith and good works. United and harmonious as they 
must ever appear to the candid and sober-minded student of the Bible, 
it cannot fail to excite his surprise and regret, that they should ever 
have been perverted into a pretext for variance and schism in the 
Church of Christ. Such, however, unhappily has been the case. In 
the course of our ministry, we are constantly in the habit of meeting 
with two classes of persons ; the one, relying solely for salvation ona 
cold and barren belief, without any endeavour to live agreeably to the 
precepts of the Gospel; the other, confiding as implicitly for accept- 
ance with God on their own works and merits; thus rendering of 
none effect the death of our Saviour, and thus virtually denying that 
the sacrifice of Christ on the cross, was “a full, perfect and sufficient 
sacrifice, oblation and satisfaction for the sins of the whole world.” 

It will be the object of the present discourse, to shew, in the first 
place, the apparent origin of both these unscriptural errors; and, 
secondly, to point out the mutual connexion and relation, existing 
between true faith and good works. 

The erroneous doctrine, that faith alone, without the fruits of 
righteousness, will ensure us everlasting salvation, seems to have 
originated in a misconception of some passages in St. Paul’s epistles to 
the Romans and Galatians, in which the apostle is warning his 
converts against the notion, that a compliance with the works or 
ceremonies of the Mosaic law was a necessary qualification for accept- 
ance with the Almighty. Although the Jews were at first the only 
converts to Christianity, yet were they so elated with the idea, that 
they alone were the chosen and peculiar people of God, that they did 
not or would not perceive, that the Christian dispensation was to 
supersede the Mosaic; that their rites and ceremonies were merely 
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typical of future events, the bare shadows of good things to come, and 
that they had been fully accomplished in the birth, life, and death, of 
the Messiah. Under these mistaken impressions, they insisted, that 
all the Gentile converts should submit to circumcision, and the other 
ceremonial customs prescribed by the law of Moses; thus blending 
the Jewish and Christian religions, and making the latter only a modi- 
fication of the former. It was to counteract this erroneous doctrine, 
that St. Paul was writing, when ke declared, that “a man is justified 
by faith without the deeds of the law;” and again, that ‘‘ a man is not 
justified by the works of the law, but by the faith of Jesus Christ.” 
Can we imagine that the apostle intended by these words to assert, 
that faith in the Gospel without obedience to its precepts, would 
aught avail us in the sight of God? How can we reconcile such an 
opinion with the whole tenour of St. Paul’s writings, which uniformly 
exhort us to a holy and religious life, command us to work out our 
salvation with fear and trembling, and instruct us to be fruitful in 
every good work? The words of the apostle rightly understood, 
cannot be referred to any thing else but those works and ceremonies 
of the Jewish ritual, which were no longer necessary, because the 
great truths and realities of Christianity, of which they were only the 
types, had been brought to light. 

Thus to the candid and pious Christian, St. Paul’s doctrine of jus- 
tification through faith, without the works of the ceremonial law of 
the Jews, is free from all difficulty and obscurity. We know too well, 
however, by experience, that even the best and purest things are 
liable to be corrupted ; and so it has happened that this plain doctrine 
of the apostle, from his own days to the present, has been perverted, 
either through ignorance or wilful malice, to the utter dissolution of 
all moral obligation, and to the encouragement of wickedness and vice. 

It was with a view of exposing and obviating this fatal misinterpre- 
tation of St. Paul’s meaning, that St. James wrote his epistle; and the 
words of the text are to be considered as an answer to the vain dis- 
putant, who contended that a bare belief in Christianity, without 
Christian practice, was of itself sufficient to secure our everlasting 
salvation. ‘ But wilt thou know, O vain man, that faith without 
works is dead ?”” Without what works? The works or rites of the 
Mosaic dispensation?— By no means: such is not the apostle’s 
meaning. ‘The works, which he is here recommending, are not the 
works of the law, but those works of a holy and religious life, which 
spring out of a true and lively faith, as naturally as good fruit proceeds 
from a good tree. And what is faith without these fruits of holiness? 
A body without a spirit—a shadow without the substance. Let us 
then remember, that St. Paul and St. James are speaking of two 
distinct subjects, when the one declares that we are justified without 
works, and the other by them. St. Paul is treating of the works of 
the Mosaic law; St. James, of a man’s own works or moral actions. 
St. Paul speaks of faith, out of which good works proceed; St. James, 
of the works which spring out of a true and lively faith. St. Paul is 
addressing persons who relied upon ceremonial observances, as indis- 
pensably necessary for salvation; St. James is dissuading all men from 
the false delusion, that St. Paul does not inculcate the necessity of 
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Christian virtue. It is from a want of properly considering the design 
of St. James in writing his epistle, that any mistake has ever originated 
as to the meaning of the apostle’s words. So simple and intelligible 
are they, when viewed in this, their true light, that it is surprising 
and painful to think, they should ever have been “wrested by the 
unlearned and unstable to their own destruction,” that upon them 
should have been raised that most impious and _ unchristian 
doctrine, the doctrine of human merit ;—a doctrine which can never 
be admitted into the heart of that man who feels himself to be a fallen 
descendant of Adam, a partaker in the sin of his first parents, inherit- 
ing from them a deadly corruption, born in sin, and consequently the 
child of wrath: a doctrine which is at variance with the whole spirit 
of the Bible; which teaches us to rely for acceptance with our 
Almighty Judge, solely on the merits and intercession of our 
Redeemer ; and to make ourselves worthy of that his all-prevailing 
intercession, by endeavouring to the utmost of our imperfect efforts, 
to act up to the precepts which He has enjoined. 

Thus has it been my object to shew you, that the seeming contra- 
diction between the doctrines of St. Paul and St. James is only seem- 
ing; and that the false notions that exist respecting them, have 
originated either in a partial or prejudiced study of the Holy Scrip- 
tures, in a wilful misinterpretation of them, or in a misunderstanding 
of the design and drift of the writers. I next proposed to prove the 
mutual connexion and relation between a genuine faith and good 
works. And here I would appeal to every one, who is well acquainted 
with his Bible, whether it does not throughout uniformly inculcate 
religious practice as an indispensable test of religious faith. And first 
let us attend with humility to the words of our Saviour himself on this 
important point. ‘* Not every one that saith unto me Lord, Lord! 
shall enter into the kingdom of heaven, but he that doeth the will of 
my Father which is in heaven.” ‘‘ Let your light so shine before men, 
that they may see your good works, and glorify your Father which is 
in heaven.” ‘If ye know these things, happy are ye if ye do them.” 
‘* Whosoever shall break one of these least commandments, and shall 
teach men so, he shall be called the least in the kingdom of heaven.” 
Can any one read these, and the numerous other declarations of our 
Saviour, as to the indispensability of a correct and virtuous course of 
life, and yet presume to flatter himself, that a cold belief, unaccom- 
panied by active virtue, can carry with it any redeeming efficacy ? 
Recollect, that the unfruitful fig-tree withered away and perished. 
The unprofitable servant, who hid his talent in a napkin and employed 
it not, was punished most severely for his inactivity and negligence. 
The young man, mentioned in the Gospel, who consulted our Saviour 
as to the qualifications necessary for eternal happiness, was by Him 
instructed to keep the commandments. In a word, there is scarcely 
a parable of our Lord on record, which does not inculcate an active 
and conscientious discharge of the duties which religion enjoins. Not 
less forcible than the words of our Redeemer are the exhortations of 
all the apostles to the same effect. Hear what St. Paul says, “ This 
is a faithful saying, and these things I will that thou affirm constantly, 
that they which have believed in God, might be careful to maintain 
VOL, VIL. 3 Q 
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good works.” What says St. James? “As the body without the 
spirit is dead, so faith without works is dead also.” The epistles of 
St. Peter and St. John abound with passages of similar import. ‘‘ Add 
to your faith virtue, and to virtue knowledge, and to knowledge tem- 
perance, and to temperance patience, and to patience godliness, and to 
godliness brotherly kindness, and to brotherly kindness charity.” ‘* He 
that doeth good,” says St. John, ‘‘is of God, but he that doeth evil hath 
not seen God.” Such is the doctrine of Scripture respecting faith 
and good works, and such is the doctrine of the Church of England. 
In the words of the Articles of that Church, “ we are accounted 
righteous before God, only for the merit of our Lord and Saviour 
Jesus Christ by faith ;” but this faith must be genuine, that is, pro- 
ductive of good works; which “are pleasing and acceptable to God in 
Christ, and do spring out necessarily of a true and lively faith ; 
insomuch that by them a lively faith may be as evidently known as a 
tree discerned by the fruit.” Good works are absolutely necessary, 
although not of themselves sufficient to entitle us to reward. Our 





sins of ignorance or surprise, may, through the infinite mercy of God, 
be blotted out by the blood of our Redeemer; but we are no where 
in Scripture authorized to believe that our presumptuous and deliberate 
sins will be pardoned by any measure of faith, unless indeed that faith 
lead us to repent of them bitterly, and forsake them entirely. 

The example of Abraham, by which St. James, in the text, illus- 
trates the necessary connexion between faith and works, is at once 
appropriate and convincing. Vain would have been the most earnest 
professions of his faith in the Almighty, had they not been accom- 
panied with a prompt and devoted obedience to the heavenly command. 
And we shall do well to remember, that the blessing which was pro- 
mised to the patriarch, was declared by an infallible Judge to be the 
reward of his obedience. ‘* By myself have I sworn, saith the Lord, 
for because thou hast done this thing, and hast not withheld thy son, 
thine only son: that in blessing I will bless thee, and in multiplying I 
will multiply thy seed; as the stars of the heaven, and as the sand 
which is upon the sea-shore; and thy seed shall possess the gate of his 
enemies ; and in thy seed shall all the nations of the earth be blessed ; 
because thou hast obeyed my voice.” After this, let any one decide, 
whether his obedience was not the very test and criterion of Abraham’s 
faith. He believed in God, and he gave the only satisfactory proof 
of his belief; he obeyed His commands. 

But good works are not only necessary as an evidence of true faith, 
they are necessary also for its maintenance and support. ‘“ Faith 
without works is dead.” It is possible, then, that this holy principle 
may die; and die it most assuredly will, unless quickened and 
nourished by the graces of a holy life. An unproductive faith is like 
the light of the moon, chill and powerless; but faith, accompanied by 
good works, resembles the splendour of the sun, warming and fertili- 
zing the soul, which is blessed by its celestial and fostering ray. ‘Thus 
shall we find in every page of Scripture that Christian faith and 
Christian practice, to be efficacious, must go in hand. The one 
without the other is ineffectual. Faith without works is dead, because 
it hears no fruit; and good works without faith are equally unavailing, 
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because they originate in pride, partake of the corruption of our fallen 
nature, and spring not out of faith in Christ Jesus our Lord. 

Ask then yourselves, my brethren, whether you possess that saving 
faith, which is made manifest by every good word and work? It is 
a question of the most vital importance to your eternal happiness ; 
propose it, I beseech you, frequently and impartially to your own 
conscience. ‘Examine yourselves, whether ye be in the faith; prove 
your ownselves.” Be assured your faith is not sincere, unless it has 
a practical influence over you. ‘‘ They only are Christ’s, who have 
crucified the flesh with the affections and lusts.” Whilst, then, we 
repose with perfect confidence and humble gratitude on the merits of 
our blessed Saviour, the Paschal Lamb, slain for our transgressions, 
the vicarious sacrifice for guilty man, appointed from the foundation 
of the world; whilst we know and confess that His blood alone can 
blot out the large catalogue of our sins; whilst we feel assured that 
all the good works of all the good men that have ever lived, are not 
of themselves sufficient to save a single soul from destruction; let us 
shew that we cherish a grateful remembrance of the benefits which 
Christ has conferred upon us, by striving upon all occasions and under 
all circumstances, to obey the precepts of His most holy Gospel, and 
to imitate (as far as the frailty of our imperfect nature will allow us to 
imitate) His pure . d spotless example. Thus shall we be justified 
by faith, if that faith be productive of a life of holiness. And thus, 
when we shall be summoned, as we soon must be, from this world to 
another, when we shall have put off the tabernacle of our flesh ; when 
we shall be called on to render an account of the deeds done in the 
body, then may we indulge the humble but well-founded hope, that, 
when we go hence, we shall, through the merits and intercession of 
our Redeemer, receive remission of our sins, and that our Almighty 
Judge will accept the all-sufficient ransom paid on our behalf, and 
thus consistently with His infinite justice, find room for infinite mercy. 


E. D. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 
ON THE EARLY FATHERS OF THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH, 
No. XXIV. 
CLEMENT OF ALEXANDRIA. 
KAjuns 6 Ouvudows. Euseb. Pr. Evan. If. 2. iv. 16. 
(Continued from p. 423.) 


Accorpine to the author’s own description, the Stromata were 
intended as “ Reminiscences, for the benefit of his old age, of every 
thing memorable, whether in relation to men or to discourses, with 
which he had been previously acquainted: a semblance and shadow 
of known and living originals.” * Throughout the work there is a 


* Strom. I. p. 322. *AAA@ wol tbrouvjuata eis yipas OnoavpiCeras ANOns pdpuaxov, 
e(Swrov arexvas Kai oxiorypadia Tav evapyay Kal eubixwy exelvwy, wv KarniimOnv 
érakovoa, Adywv Te Kal avdpav uwaxaplwy Kal Te SvTt akiwArAdywv. A descriptive title 
of the work is given by Photius (Cod. 111.), from an ancient MS. to the following 
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want of systematic arrangement, which almost defies analysis; so 
that a concise summary of the most important subjects discussed in 
each book must supply the place of a more comprehensive digest. 
In the first, after some prefatory remarks on the nature and utility of 
his undertaking (c. 1.), and on the beneficial effects of philosophy in 
preparing the Gentile world for the reception of the Gospel (c. 2.), 
Clement traces the origin of arts and sciences, as well as of revelation, 
to the goodness of God (c. 3, 4.). He then points out the advantages 
of philosophy, as subservient to theology, and productive of virtuous 
sentiments and habits (c. 5, 6.); and recommends the eclectic system 
as more particularly conducive to these desirable ends (ec. 7, 8.). The 
necessity of human learning in order to a right understanding of the 
Scriptures (c. 9.); the superiority of good actions above good words 
(c. 10.); the apostolic declaration respecting the misdom of the world 
(ce. 11.); and the requisite qualifications for a due perception of the 
more recondite doctrines of the Gospel (c. 12.); are the next topics 
of consideration. Assigning to each particular sect the discovery of 
some important truth (c. 13.), and tracing the succession of Grecian 
sages from Orpheus downwards (c. 14.), the writer refers a con- 
siderable portion of philosophic, as well as scientific, discovery to 
a barbarous origin (c. 15, 16.); and, after a digressive exposition 
of John x. 8., and 1 Cor. i. 19, 20. (c. 17, 18.), estimates the degree 
of perception which philosophers have acquired of the truth, and the 
means by which they have attained it (c. 19, 20.). He then investi- 
gates the high antiquity of the Mosaic Institutions, and proves them 
to be the fountain from which all the different systems of philosophy, 
and that of Plato more especially, were ultimately drawn (c. 21—25.).* 
The book concludes with some observations on the character of 
Moses as a divine legislator (c. 26.), on the moral obligation of the 
law (c. 27.), on the quadripartite division of the Levitical scheme 
(c. 28.), and on the puerile fables of the Greeks (c. 29.). 

The second book commences with a few remarks on the legitimate 
objects of true philosophy, with reference to the author’s projected 
discussions (c. 1.). He then affirms that by faith alone it is possible 
to attain to a knowledge of the divine attributes (c. 2.), and refutes 
the Gnostic tenet, which maintains a certain superiority of nature to 
be the essence of true religion (c. 3, 4.). Having proved, by an induc- 
tion of examples, that the Greeks were indebted to the sacred writings 
for their approximate advances to the truth (c. 5.), he again establishes 
the necessity of faith, without which “it is impossible to please God ” 
(c. 6.), and combats certain errors of Basilides and Valentinus respecting 
the penalties attached to the violation of the Mosaic law (c. 7, 8.). 
After tracing the harmony which exists between the several graces that 
adorn the character of the true Christian (c. 9, 10.), he resumes the 
subject of faith and repentance ; and, exposing the impious absurdity 


purport: Tirov ’AuBiou KAfuevtos MpecButépou ’Arctavipelas tay Kuta Thy GAnOA 
girocoplay Tyworixav trouynudtov Stpwuatewv a. B. y. 5. €. or. €. kai n. Compare 
Euseb. Hist. Eccl. VI. 13. 

* In Chap. XXI. is Clement's celebrated chronological calculation ; which concludes 
vith a statement of several opinions respecting the date of our Lord’s nativity and 
rucifixion 
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of the Gnostic doctrine, that vice is innate in the original constitution 
of man, maintains that all actions, to be good, must proceed from a 
principle of faith, and that benevolence more especially transforms a 
man into the moral image of God* (c, 11—19.). He then proceeds 
to enforce the virtues of temperance and forbearance (c. 20.), and, 
reciting the several opinions of the philosophers respecting the 
summum bonum, (c.21.), adopts that of Plato, who places it in a near 
resemblance to the Deity, as most conformable with Holy Writ (c. 22.). 
Some remarks on marriage, with respect to tl'e opinions entertained 
by the philosophers in regard to its utility, as contrasted with the 
goodness of God in ordaining it for the comfort of his creatures, 
conclude the book (c. 23.). 

In continuation of the subject, upon which he had only entered, 
Clement occupies the third book with a Dissertation on Marriage. 
While Basilides, Carpocrates, and Epiphanes, lived in promiscuous 
concubinage (c. 1, 2.), the Marcionites, regarding all matter in the light 
of evil, and believing that mankind were born to inevitable punish- 
ment, were the advocates of perpetual celibacy (c. 3.); whereas, both 
the one and the other were equally guilty of the most gross licentious- 
ness (c. 4.). To the former, Clement opposes the advice of St. Paul, 
in Gal. v. 13. and other arguments in favour of chastity (c. 5.), and to 
the latter adduces the example of St. Peter and St. Philip, who were 
both married and had children, in favour of wedded life (c.6.). He 
then institutes a spirited contrast between the notions of continence 
entertained by the Christian and the philosopher (c. 7.), explains 
several passages of Scripture which bear upon the subject (c. 8—11.), 
cites thefadmonition of St. Paul in 1 Tim. iv. 1—4., and maintains that 
ths husband of one wife, whether he be presbyter, deacon, or layman, 
is without sin (c.12.). Citing the opinion of Julius Capianus, a dis- 
ciple of Valentinus, that Christ, being only a phantom, was not 
generated, from which he contrived to infer, that the natural propaga- 
tion of the human race was criminal in the sight of God (c. 13.); he 
produces a variety of texts in refutation of the absurdity (c. 14—17.) ; 
and reprobates the two extremes of a community of wives and a life of 
celibacy. (c. 18.) 

From the subject of marriage, Clement turns in the fourth book to 
that of martyrdom ; which some regarded in the light of self-destruc- 
tion, while others exposed themselves unnecessarily to its horrors. 
Observing, that the love of God is the only test of the true martyr, he 
breaks out into a warm eulogium upon those who suffer death for the 
sake of Christ (c. 1—4.), and, glancing at the collateral topics of pain, 
and poverty, and persecution, endured in the cause of the Gospel, 
illustrates the various beatitudes which Christ has attached to all those 
men, women, and children who take up their cross and follow him 
(c. 5—9.). Having severely rebuked those who hazard their lives 
needlessly in the hopes of the martyr’s recompense (c. 10.), he replies 





to the objection of those who argue the inconsistency of persecution 
with God’s love for the persecuted (c. 11.), and to similar objections 
of Basilides and Valentinus (c. 12, 13.). He then illustrates the duties 





* Strom. IL. 19. p. 483, 15. Td yap dv7s elxay Tod Ocod kvOpwros evepyeTar. 
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of loving an enemy, and avoiding offence, and other graces belonging 
to the Christian martyr, (c. 14—18.) and, producing a variety of 
examples of women who had rendered themselves famous by these 
virtues (c. 19.), introduces a pleasing illustration of the character of a 
good wife (c. 20.). Under the appellation of a true Gnostic, he 
describes the perfect Christian, who does what is right neither from 
fear of punishment nor hope of reward, but adopts the course which 
is pleasing in the sight of God, solely on the principle of a love of 
Christ (c. 21--26.). Respecting the duties of a wife, he writes thus :— 
Piavcpoy pera cepvdrnroc vroypage yuvaixa Evpuricne, tapawor' 
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The fifth book, which is exceedingly discursive, commences with 
a disquisition on faith and hope, more especially as objects of mental 
perception (c. 1—3). It seems to be the main object of the book, how- 
ever, to trace the source of Grecian knowledge among the Jews; and 
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thus, in reference to symbolic representations, their high antiquity, as 
aids to memory and means of concealing the mysteries of religion from 


the impure and uninitiated, is developed (c. 4.); the symbols of 


Pythagoras examined (c. 5.) ; the mystic import of the tabernacle and 
its furniture explained (c. 6.); and the Egyptian enigmas and hiero- 
glyphics considered (c. 7.). Clement then adverts to the use of 
symbolic writing among the Grecian poets and philosophers (c. 8.) ; 
points out the probable motives of its adoption (c. 9.) ; and adduces 
some instances of a sim.lar nature from the apostolic epistles (c. 10.). 
He then argues upon the difficulty of speaking plainly of the nature 
and attributes of the Deity, as being the great first cause and principle 
of all things, and in all respects inscrutable and incomprehensible 
c. 11—13.). He then concludes with a variety of quotations from 
the Greek writers, shewing that their notions on this subject were 
originally derived from the Hebrew Scriptures (c. 14.). 

In the fifth and sixth books, the author proceeds with his delineation 
of the character of the true Christian; having first completed the 
argument in which he had been mainly occupied in the foregoing dis- 
cussion (Strom. VI. c.1—6.). Throughout the investigation, he exhibits, 
inastriking point of view, the virtuous habits of the primitive Christians, 


and vindicates t 

philosophers. While Pagans and even Jews were contented with the 

negative merit of abstaining from actual crime, the true Christian 

passed his life in acts of positive virtue, subduing and mortifying his 

corrupt inclination, and practising the solid and substantial duties of 
} 


em from the aspersions and calumnies of the Gentile 


justice and benevolence (c. 7—9.). Clement then advocates the 


acquirement of secular learning and scientific knowledge, as subservient 
to the honour of God (c. 10, 11.); and affirms that different degrees of 
happiness are prepared in heaven for different approximations to the 
example of Christ, in the due performance of the ministerial offices 
as well as the discharge of the relative duties of the Christian 

12—14.). Reverting to the mystic interpretation of Scripture 
c. 15.), which he illustrates by an allegorical exposition of the deca- 
logue (c. 16.), he again points out the imperfections of philosophy 
c. 17.), and sets up the doctrines of Christianity as the only foun- 
tain of true wisdom (c. 18.). In a defence of the brethren 
against the charge of Atheism (Strom. VII. c. 1.), he writes thus :— 
I] Kaé prot Karagpaiverac rpia elva Tie Yvworiki< Curapewe amoreXto- 
ara, TO ywwwoKey Ta TpPayYPaTa’ CEUTEPOY, TO emiredey O Te ay O Novo 
uTayopevn’ Kai rpiroy, TO mapacudvae Cuvacba Osorpera@c Ta rapa TH 
ct Anbeia ETIKEKPUPL EVA, ‘O roivuv Oc«or TETELO [LE VOC eivat TAaVTOKpaTOpAa, 
kat Ta Oia povoripa Tapa TOU povoyEvovc TaLCog avToU expatwr, Tw 
ourog G0eoc; Geog pev yap, O py vopilwr elvac O€ov" CLOW ai pws 
Ce, O CECUWC Ta Capored, 0 travra Veralwy, cai EvrAov, cat Aor, Kai 


vevpa, avbowrov re oyixwe jouvra KATACECOUAWLE VOY. He then 
describes the anxious care of the true Gnostie to conform his life 
to the example which Christ has left that we should follow his 
steps (c. 2, 3.); exposes the absurdity of heathen idolatry (c. 4.) ; 
enforces the necessity of inward purity (c. 5.); enlarges upon the 
efficacy of prayer (c. 6, 7.); displays the character of a sincere 
Christian in all its bearings (c. 8—13.); and illustrates his portrait 
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by a paraphrastic exposition of 1 Cor. vi. 1. sqq. (c.14.). The book 
concludes with a confutation of heretical errors, and a statement of the 
methods by which false doctrines may be distinguished from the “ faith 
as it is in Jesus” (c. 15—18.). 

It was a distinguishing tenet of the Pyrrhonists, that all science what- 
soever was a system of doubt and uncertainty. In opposition to this 
doctrine, the eighth book of the Stromata, which is a detached meta- 
physical disquisition, perfectly distinct from the preceding seven, 
maintains the certainty of human learning, and its useful application, 
under due regulations, to the furtherance of the great purposes of 
Christianity (c. 1.). The book principally treats of definitions (c. 2.), of 
syllogisms (c.3.), of assent and dissent, and other logical terms (c.4—9.). 
It is, in fact, rather a separate treatise on dialectics, than a part of a 
series of religious dissertations. Photius (Cod. 111.) observes, that 
the seven first books rijv airiy ixeww éxcypagijy, cai Eveaiove rvyxavey 
ty dace Toic BuSrLore* TO pevTot bycvor Crag@opdy re elvat Kai ™ excypagn 
kai rp écapvet. In some copies, indeed, the book is wanting ; and its 
place is supplied by the tract entitled, Tic 6 awfépevog movowc; of 
which some notice will be taken in our next number. 


ee 
CURA EXEGETICE. 
IS IT LAWFUL TO ADD A NAME AFTER BAPTISM ? 


A cuitp is privately baptized, the parents not being willing to 
wait till the sponsors, who live at a distance, can be brought together, ; 
when it will be duly received into the Church : query—at the receiving 
of the child can an additional name be given at the request of one of 
the sponsors? 


J.P. C. 


When a child is baptized, according to the Act of Parliament 
52 Geo. III. c. 16. s 4. prefixed to the register of baptisms, 
the name must be registered; and if, at any time after, “any 
person shall knowingly and wilfully insert, or cause, or permit to 
be inserted,” any thing in addition to what was written at the bap- 
tism, when there has been no ‘accidental error committed,” that 
person subjects himself to the liability of transportation for fourteen 
years, s. 14. Moreover, by consulting Wheatly, ch. vii. sect. iii. 
§. 2.; and Dr. Comber under “ Baptism,” sect. ii. §. 3,4; it will be seen, 
that the name is to be given at baptism only ; and since the clergy are 
not allowed to re-baptize, they therefore cannot at any time lawfully 
add another name. 

But it is asked, “ /f the parents, at the receiving of the child by the 
Church, please to add a name, and enter that additional name in their 
usual place of entry, their Family Bible, and attest it by the godfathers 
and friends present, would the law take it in evidence ?” 

The law perhaps might, while the identity of the individual could 
be proved: but if, after sixty or eighty years there should be the 
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least difficulty upon this point, it appears to us that property might be 
placed in very great jeopardy. We would therefore advise, that 
Paley's rule be followed, which is to this effect.—‘* When we are in 
doubt upon the lawfulness or expediency of any point, always to take 
the safer side.” 

In Burn’s Ecclesiastical Law (Tyrwhitt’s edition), under “ Baptisms,” 
mention is made of Lord Coke’s opinion, that at confirmation, Christian 
names might be altered. ‘This, we believe, used to be done, though 
only when the names were improper, until about the time of the 
Reformation ; but from that period it has ceased, owing to the diffi- 
culty that might ensue in identifying any certain individuals, What 
an act of parliament can do is another question. 


2 Sam. xxiv. 1.—1] Curown. xxi. I. 

We agree with “‘Scrutator” that the solutions noticed by him of the 
difficulty arising from comparing 2 Sam. xxiv. 1. with 1 Chron. xxi. 1. 
are not satisfactory. 

There are two ways, however, of harmonizing the passages, one of 
which, we think, if not both, is perfectly so. 

1. If np» be the Niphal form, the passage might be rendered, “ and 
David was provoked.” This version clears the difficulty at once, and 
is supported by the authority of Bishops Patrick and Kidder. But, as 
it may not please the Punctists, 

2. Let it be considered that the maxim, “ qui facit per alium, facit 
per se,’ is especially recognised in the language of Scripture, (see 
Exod. xviii. 6,7 ; John iv. 1,2: compare Matt. xix. 20 with Matt. x. 
35.) and God is often said to do that actively, which he permits to be 
done (see particularly 1 Kings xxii. 23.); and with strict propriety, 
when an Omnipotent Being is the subject of discourse. The difference 
is not in the action itself, but in the moral character of it. Satan 
tempts David, in order to lead_him into sin, and in order that he may 
gratify his own malignity by the consequences to prince and people : 
God permits the tempter to succeed, because David, after all his trials 
and warnings, had not learned to rely on his God; and the people 
needed punishment, both for judgment and for correction. The malice 
of the tempter thus executes the just pleasure of God. Satan is but 
the instrument of God’s good providence. Had David been faithful 
and the people pious, Satan could have had no advantage. Satan is 
indeed, “ the accuser of the brethren ;” *—é Ccud/3oAo¢—the traducer ; 
and when he can bring no accusations, he can obtain no power. 

It may be said, this does not apply to the history of Job. But, in 
the first place, Job, although possessing the highest testimony to his 
integrity, was, as a partaker of human nature, unquestionably a sinner ; 
beside the temptation itself was intended to manifest his eminent grace 
of patience, which otherwise could not have been exercised, and which 
received a superabundant reward. 

But the history of Job is, in fact, eminently applicable to the present 
difficulty. In Chap. ii. ver. 7, we read that “Satan went forth from 


iS 


“ce 


* Rev. xii. 10. The position of standing up assigned to Satan in 1 Chron. xxi. 1. is 
the formal act of an accuser. 
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the presence of the Lord, and smote Job with sore boils ;” but in verse 
10, Job says, * Shall we receive good at the hand of God, and shall we 
not receive evil ?” and yet “ in all this Job did not sin with his lips,” 
as he certainly would have done, if he had ascribed his sufferings to 
God unjustly. The hand of God is to be acknowledged in all things, 
though the intermediate agent be devil or man; since “there is no 
power but of God;” and when the malevolence of earth or hell 
prevails against us, we may be sure that those malicious agents are 
unconsciously fulfilling his just and benevolent purposes. 





[n our last paper of ‘‘ Cure,” on Swedenborgianism, we offered some 
observations on the connexion between the ideas of covering and aton- 
ing, both expressed by the Hebrew verb 75>. We will here adduce two 
quotations on the subject, which will be allowed curious— one as falling 
from the pen ofan author who was not only wholly ignorant of Hebrew, 
but generally illiterate ; the other from a sonnet written by a French 
layman, and therefore not likely to be the production of a deep Hebrew 
scholar. 

“He [Christ] has therefore another righteousness, which he puts 
upon sinners, and by which their sins are coverep.”— Bunyan’s 
Pilgrim’s Progress, Part Il, The dialogue between Greatheart and 
Christiana. 


‘** Mais dessus quel endroit tombera ton tonnerre, 
Qui ne soit tout COUVERT du sang de Jésus Christ ?” 


— —_-—— 
EFFECTS OF THE POPISH BILL. 

Mr. Epiror.—During the agitation of the fatal Popish question— 
fatal every way—fatal to confidence—to property—to credit—to 
national honour—to national religion—you did me the favour to admit 
into your truly valuable pages some remarks on “ PRO-POPERY 
sopnistry.” So completely has all I ventured to predict been borne 
out by subsequent events, that I have not as yet seen cause to change 
my opinion. Will you indulge me with a few words in pursuance of 
the subject ? 

The St. James’s Chronicle reports the following as the subject of a 
speech very recently delivered by the Duke of Wellington :— 

“It was unfortunately too true that Ireland had been for too long a 
time in an unsettled state; but it was equally true that peace was 
pre served in that country in former times at a less expense than alt 
present. The present force in Ireland amounted to a great military 
power, besides the police. IN roRMER TIMES THE DISTURBANCES WERE 
TRIFLING COMPARED TO THE PRESENT EXCITEMENT. It was true that, 
during the disabilities of the Catholics, great excitement did exist, and 
which he had hoped would have been at an end by a removal of the 
great grievance. ALL FORMER EXCITEMENTS WERE NOTHING, COMPARED 
TO THE PRESENT STATE OF PUBLIC FEELING IN IRELAND.” 

Here we have, on the testimony of him who, three years since, 
considered the removal of the Popish disabilities a panacea for all the 
evils of Ireland, a confession, that not only has that measure utterly 
failed of its expected effect, but that the present state of Ireland is 
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incomparably worse than any former! What will the propapistical 
sophists say now to this ingenuous and honourable confession? What 
becomes now of the argument, that the Popish side was advocated by 
all the talent in the country, and that none but bigots and narrow 
minds took an opposite view of the question? Behold the candid 
concession of one, who, nobly indeed, acknowledges his error, but whom 
certainly nothing but the rigid discipline of truth could have compelled 
into so humiliating an admission! All this appeared plain enough to 
persons of common sense three years ago; but “ genius” and “ infor- 
mation” disregarded and despised the lessons of so humble a quality, 
and preferred steering by the prophetic visions of the present Bishop 
of Calcutta, which are so curious, that I cannot forbear to quote them: 

** Repeal the disabling statutes, and you will see peace and amity 
gradually [very “‘ gradually” indeed! | restored! * * * * the 
administration of law purified! [I suppose, of its coercions | property 
secured! * * * * the animosity between man and man ex- 
changed for confidence and good-will.” 

Place this by the side of the Duke of Wellington’s pithy conclusion, 
‘ All former excitements were NoTHING, compared to the present state 
of public feeling in Ireland !” 

Genius is not prophecy after all! 

But, alas! if we have gained nothing, has nothing been lost? The 
patrons of the fatal bill admitted that it was an inroad upon the 
constitution; but, contrary to all experience, they assumed it would be 
followed by no other. In the short space of three years the constitu- 
tion has not been invaded, but actually cHaneEpD! 
apprehend an inundation of Papists in the Lower House, who, with 
the auxiliary force of infidels, dissenters, and men of no principle at 
all, are to obliterate every remaining vestige of Protestantism and 
liberty. 

Nor is this all. The present state of Ireland (may I not add of 
England too ?) is the creation of the Popish bill. Had rebellion been 
put down in 1829 instead of honoured and rewarded, Ireland would 
now have been as quiet as Ireland can ever be. But once admit the 
principle, that a mob is to have all it clamours for, and there will 
never want clamour, while any object of clamour remains. 

We were told, that if seats in Parliament were conceded, the papists 
would be grateful, and seek no more. Common sense pronounced 
this absurd, and contrary to all experience.—Intellect derided her. 
Which has been right? 

We were told that, if the Papists should rebel after so ample a 
concession, they might be immediately put down with the best possible 
grace. I doubt not that they would have had their due, had the Duke 
of Wellington remained in power. But itis the part of a statesman to 
provide for contingencies. That a ministry like the present should 
ever have existed, was not, certainly, very likely. Yet what alone 
has given that ministry its present means of evil? The violent dis- 
ruption of political ties and dissolution of public confidence consequent 
on the fatal mistake of 1829. Had not that event occurred, had not 
that invasion taken place, the citadel would not now have been at 
the mercy of the foe. 


and we have now to 
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O may our statesmen, (those I mean with whom the sanctions of so 
antiquated and illiberal a book may be supposed to have any influence, ) 
suffer henceforward no worldly maxims of expediency to sway them 
from the great precept, “ Fear God, and keep his commandments, for 
this is the whole duty of man!” 

A Carnuotic or tre Cuurcn oF ENGLAND. 


a 


LENDING LIBRARIES. 


Mr. Epiror,—A very important measure has just been adopted by 
the Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge, which should be 
communicated to the public through the channel of your excellent 
magazine. It having been recommended to the Board to consider of 
the best means for extending the operations of the Society throughout 
the metropolis; after the most deliberate consideration, it has been 
determined to effect this object by means of Lending Libraries to be 
united to the National Schools. When this measure was first proposed, 
it was intended to confine it to the schools of the capital and its 
suburbs: but, with a generosity beyond all example, the Board has 
resolved to extend these benefits to the whole kingdom. At a late 
meeting, it was accordingly determined to present a selection of 
the Society’s books and tracts to the amount of 5/. to any National 
School, for the purpose of forming a School Lending Library, that would 
purchase books from its own funds to a similar amount, from the 
Society's catalogues at their cost prices. When the number of 
National Schools is considered, this must be esteemed a most munifi- 
cent donation, and it evidently shews that we have men at the 
head of our ecclesiastical affairs, who are fully aware of the dangers 
which surround the Church, and who are manfully preparing to meet 
them. 

These School Libraries are plainly founded on the same principle as 
Parochial Lending Libraries, the one being adapted to our country 
parishes, the other to our large and populous towns. The excellence 
of this measure consists in both its economy and its efficiency. Nothing 
is here laid out in shops or hired agents—the whole being carried on 
by the school and the children. So long as the curiosity of the child, 
and the affection of the parent continues to exist, so long must books 
which are thus brought home by children to their parents, be read with 
every prepossession of favour and good-will. 

Nothing now remains, but that the National Schools in and near 
London should extensively avail themselves of this most generous 
offer. It is for the metropolis to give that example, which may be 
gradually followed by all our large commercial and manufacturing 
towns and cities. The result must be of incalculable advantage to all 
institutions, both in Church and state. 

I am, Sir, yours respectfully, 
A MemBER oF 
Tue Society ror Promotinc Curist1AN KNowLeDGeE. 
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HYMNS. 


FOR THE THIRD SUNDAY IN ADVENT. 


MORNINGe——ISAIAH, CHAP, XXV. 


Srrenotu and refuge of thy people, 
Let Thy Majesty appear ; 
All Thy foes have sunk before Thee, 
Now Thine own dominion bear. 
Long expected, 
Lo, the great salvation near! 


From the lands the night of ages 
Rolls its gloomy vail away ; 
Round the earth the dawning glory 
Rises to eternal day : 
Heav'nly blessings 
God bestows in rich display. 


Death is swallow’d up in triumph ; 
Zion’s mourners weep no more : 
Joy and honour crown her people, 
Long oppress’d and scorn’d before. 
Faithful Saviour ! 
All shall now Thy name adore. 


EVENING.——ISAIAH, CHAP. XXVI. 


Your hearts and tongues, ye saints, employ 
To hymn the praise of Judah’s God : 
Sing the vast blessings you enjoy, 
The purchase of a Saviour’s blood. 


Salvation for defence is giv’n: 


God is your everlasting stay : 
Your blessing is the peace of Heav’n, 


And holiness your shining way. 


The fear, and strength of death and sin, 
Shall vex your ransom’d souls no more : 


For God’s good Spirit works within, 
With light, and purity, and power. 


Soft as the dew His grace descends 


Your drooping spirits to sustain ; 
And when the hour of nature ends, 


You'll wake from dust with Christ to reign. 
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EDINBURGH REVIEW AND BOWLES'S LIFE OF KEN. 


Mr. Epitor,—Might I request your insertion of a few observations 
on an article in the last Edinburgh Review, chiefly because you have 
been induced to speak favourably of my Life of Bishop Ken. 

It was written purely in defence. Sweeping accusations had been 
brought against the spirit of intolerance and persecution of the Epis- 
copal Church in the seventeenth century. In the Life of Ken I pub- 
lished faithful extracts, besides Milton’s withering Curse, from printed 
anti-episcopal sermons, in that period when “toleration was declared 
to be Iniquity established by law!” when 

** Pulpit, drum ecclesiastic, 
Was beat with fist, instead of a stick.” 
when the Calvinistic Puritan, from Presbyterian pulpits, preached 
MURDER and BLoop! 

What is the triumphant reply to such documents of ruthless intole- 
rance? I am “ treated” with an extract from a sermon of the pious 
and primitive Saunderson! What! denouncing all other creeds and 
sects, in the fury of episcopal fulminations? No! simply shewing the 
poor good man’s ultra ideas of PAssIVE OBEDIENCE. 

With the same triumphant success the great Arminius is produced, 
to prove what? that the greater Calvin was not a most ruthless 
Persecutor? no such thing! that Arminius called him—‘ an 1ncom- 
PARABLE INTERPRETER of scripture!” ‘This, at least, is not Oxford 
logic! “ But I am no Theologian!” Oh! if by Theology is meant 
the Dogmas of that great Theologian, or any part of the spirit of that 
‘* incomparable interpreter of scripture,” Gop of mercy keep me from 
being a Theologian! 

Some impassioned expressions, arising from innate hatred and 
detestation of all intolerance, and religious persecution, may seem to 
subject me to the charge of writing intemperately. If I have done so, 
I retract all such expressions, only saying, the warmth was occasioned 
by the innumerable passages which lay before me, from Puritanic and 
Calvinistic sermons, absolutely, as I have said, crying for blood! I 
equally regret, if I have done injustice to any sect or individuals, of 
different religious persuasions from myself. But, “I am a Canon 
residentiary of Salisbury,” therefore my motives in writing must be 
obvious! I answer in the words of Ben Jonson to Camden, 

* Others of thine this better could than I, 
Then for their pow’rs accept my Piety.” 
But, if I wrote one word because I was canon, I should be unworthy to 
hold a pen. Canon, or curate, my opinions have been the same, 
having in youth most attentively read the writers on both sides ; and 
if, in my old age, when I have given the result of those inquiries, I am 
a canon, without being indebted to prince, bishop, or peer, Ihave been 
a curate nearly fifteen years without preferment at all; and I should 
not have veered from one sentiment I ever entertained on the subject, 
if I had been a curate still, literally— 
“Passing rich with forty pounds a year.” 
May I make another remark on the personalities in this criticism on a 
book ? 
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“Lord Somers, and Lord Chatham, and Mr. Bowles, were of Trinity 
College, in Oxford!” —( Edinburgh Review.) Indeed! Did I ever 
say a word as to a name so humble as mine being linked with names 
so illustrious? And this association was brought in, not merely to 
excite a smile, but to give Mr. Bowles his due estimation, in a Latin 
note ! 

The names of Lord Somers and Chatham were appealed to by me 
in answer to Lord King, who spoke of Oxford as the dry nurse only of 
such creatures as Sacheverel. I quoted the illustrious names of those 
Whigs, to whom the country was most indebted, to prove that they 
had their education in the same high-church university,—where F 

“ Locke led reason his majestic bride’’-—where 
“A Raleigh, Hamden, and a Somers shone.’*—WaRTON. 
Lord Chatham and Somers being of the same college. 

One word as to the style I have adopted. The Life of Ken, em- 
bracing also an account of his patron, Morley, Bishop of Winchester, 
was intended to be a miscellany of narration, “ poetry, dialogue, and 
digression.” But illustration has been thrown on some of the most 
eventful periods of English history—on circumstances of unknown and 
delicate interest, which made Bishop Ken so adverse to the govern- 
ment of King William; on the times of fanatical persecution ; on the 
characters of Cromwell and Milton, who, I have conceived, suggested 
the solemn spectacle of a national trial, when Charles I. was a captive. 
The motto to Milton’s “ Ready way to Establish a Commonwealth” is 
“et nos 
ConsILium dedimus SYLL&.” 





The reader will find, moreover, the only information that exists of 
the origin of the long friendship between poor Piscator Walton, Ken’s 
brother-in-law, and the Bishop of Winchester, Morley. 

But now, in Miltonic phrase, hear, reader, what moved me to indite 
these miscellaneous matters, in a style so various, and, peradventure, 
which thou, as well as my critic, mightest deem somewhat incongruous 
with the solemnity of episcopal biography. 

It was simply, that in a miscellaneous history I might 


——— “‘ steer 








From grave to gay, from lively to severe ;” 


and that I might avoid that most besetting sin of all biography, espe- 
cially episcopal, which is not unaptly ycleped—‘‘ Hum-Drum.” To 
say nothing that fanatical fury might well move “alternate scorn and 
horror,” “ alternate laugh and tears,” the sad eloquence of Clarendon, 
and the laughter of Hudibras. Moreover, I remembered the interest- 
ing digressions of Isaac Walton, the near relation of Ken. 

These considerations induced me to adopt the style I have used. 
But the Life of Ken is before the candid and fair judging, not only 
critical “skirmishers!” I cannot conclude what is written better than 
with “ Great Tom!” I can smile at this part of the “merry” criticism, 
as much as any reader of the Edinburgh Review, from Aberdeen to 
Oxford. But it would have been fair to have given some portion of 
the context. ‘A church-going bell,” in the long dismal reign of the 
puritans, was idolatrous, and all belfries silent. Dr. Fell gave this bell, 
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in his exuberant anti-puritan feelings, after the restoration, as much as 
to say to the shuddering saints within its hearing, ‘‘ Now you shall 
hear a BELL indeed!” I could not well omit this incident, but the 
reviewer has taken care to omit, what, if a fair man, he ought not to 
have done, my sentiments on Fell. I extract the passage. ‘ He 
(Dr. Fell) should have answered, when the king demanded the expul- 
sion of Locke, ‘ Sir, | have eaten the bread of adversity for not obeying 
the parliament, and I shall never consent to expel an innocent man, 
though I eat the bread of adversity and poverty again.’”*—Life of Ken. 

These are trifles, but surely I have ground to remonstrate, both as 
a Christian, and Christian minister, when the death-scene of Charles II. 
is quoted, and the conclusion left out, to make it appear that the awful 
scene of death was a matter of ridicule! Whereas, if the whol: pas- 
sage had been quoted (and three lines would have been sufficient) it 
would have been seen that my intention was to shew, how inefficient 
were all the outward shews and solemnity of absolution, when the 
heart of the dying libertine was “ 

The words which would have explained the whole, and which are 
omitted, are these :—*‘ And he goes to the judgment of the King of 
kings, with these words trembling on his tongue—they shew, at least, 
his kindness of heart, but shew also—how far that heart was from 
Christian conversion.” —Life of Ken. 

‘“*My small baton,” consists of a few “small unanswerable facts,” 
but there are many errors and oversights which the reviewer has 
passed over, and for which I thank him. W. L. B. 


unc hange * Eg 


—— 
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Arcusisnor Usner.—It would be well for the members of a 
Christian community to have the last few words of this indefatigable 
minister and steward of the Gospel dispensation, engraven deeply in 
their hearts. In praying for the forgiveness of his sins, he said, 
* But, Lord, in special, forgive my sins of omission.” Yet, says his 
biographer, was he a person that never was known to omit an hour, but 
g, reading, or hav- 


5? =? 


ing, as of late, others to read to him; ever, either resolving of doubts, 


or exhorting, instructing, and giving good and holy counsel to such as 


ever employed in his master’s business, either writin 


=? 


came to visit him. Yet with this humble expression did this holy 
man of God expire ; an expression which may be a lesson to us all, 
and give us, to our last, matter of solemn meditation and imitation. 


* The critic’s judgment on the biographer, is a critic’s assertion. He, who in these 
days defends the altars of his reviled Church, knows on what penalty. I have testimo- 
nies of which I might well be proud, in direct opposition to the opinions of the critic. It 
might be proper for me, before I lay down the pen, to remark, respecting the National 
Church, which I have had the hardihood to deem “ Apostolic and Catholic,” that every 
child repeating his creed professes to believe in “ the holy Catholic Church,” and that 
Church ‘I believe” to be both Apostolic and Catholic, which is a branch of the primitive 
Church before it was corrupted by the innovations of popery or puritanism. I should be 
justly amenable to the censure of making what was particu/ar, universal, had I spoken of 
the Roman Catholic Church. 






















Patrick Apamson, Arcusisnop or Sr, ANpDREws.—This eminent, 
but persecuted Prelate of the Scottish Church, who died in 1591, was 
a great friend of Archbishop Bancroft’s, and considered one of the 
most learned and sound divines of the age in which he flourished. 
Although we are not in possession of his last words, possibly still, the 
following noble and pious sentiment, expressed, according to his 
** almost in the article of death,’ comes fully within the 


biographer, 
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range of our object. 


Ricuarp Hooxer.—On the morning of his death, the doctor found 
him wrapt in deep meditation, and inquired the subject of his reverie, 
to whom he replied that he “ was meditating the number and nature 
of angels, and their blessed obedience and order, without which peace 
could not be in heaven ; and O that it might be so on earth! 
which he finally added, “ I have lived to see this world is made up of 


VOL, XIV. 





*O anima! assiduis vite jactata procellis, 
J l 

E:xilii perteesa gravis ; nunc lubrica, tempus 

Regna tibi, et mundi invisas contemnere sordes. 
Quippe parens rerum, czeco te corpore clemens 

Evocat, et Verbi crucifixi gratia, cceli 

Pandit iter, patrioque beatam limine sistet : 

| 

Progenies Jove quo te ca lestis origo 

Invitat, foelix perge, aternumque quiesce. 
Exuviz carnis, cognato in pulvere vocans 
Angelicam « xpectent, sonitu quo putre cadaver 

Exiliet redivivum, et totum me tibi reddet. 
Ecce beata dies! nos Agni dextera ligno 
Fulgentes crucis, et radiantes sanguine vivo 

Excipiet. Quam firma illic quam certa cupisses 

I 
Gaudia, felices inter novus incola cives? 
Alme Deus, Deus Alme, et non effabile numen, 
Ad Te unum et trinum, moribundo pectore anhelo!’ 


The following Translation is give u by Mr. Mackenzie. 


‘O soul! long tossed in waves of endless strife, 


Worn with thy exile in this painful life, 

Prepare to quit thy plagues, contemn the cares 
Of this low world, and speed thee from its snares. 
Lo! the great God, who every good bestows 
Bids thee forsake thy body, and thy woes: 
While the kind author of our happier state, 
His suffering Son, expands the heavenly gate. 

O haste thee! haste thee to thy native sky ; 
Leave here thy pains, to endless quiet fly. 

This breathless trunk, this putrid fleshly case, 
Tho’ worms invade, and kindred clay embrace, 
Shall hear the angelic trump; again arise, 

And thou resuming, bear it to the skies. 

See the blest day! See how the Lamb appears! 
Hard by his cross! O how his bleeding cheers !— 
On these depending, speed thee in thy flight ; 

In thy new friends how much wilt thou delight? 
Dear God, in thee, in thee, O God most dear! 
Whose name be mentioned still with holy fear, 
My faith firm fixed for ever shall abide, 

Living I trust, and dying I confide.’ 
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perturbations, and I have been long preparing to leave it, and gather- 
ing comfort for the dreadful hour of making my account with God, 
which I now apprehend to be near; and though I have, by his grace, 
loved him in my youth, and feared him in my age, and laboured to have 
a conscience void of offence to him and to all men; yet if thou, O Lord, 
be extreme to mark what I have done amiss, who can abide it? And, 
therefore, where I have failed, Lord, shew mercy to me; and since I 
owe thee a death, Lord, let it not be terrible, and then take thine 
own time, I submit to it. Let not mine, O Lord, but thy will be 
done!” 


Rocrer Ascuam, Precertor to Queen ExizaBetu.—Gravet, one of 
the Prebendaries of St. Paul's, and Vicar of St. Sepulchre’s, came to 
him, not, as he said, to instruct him; “for I know you are amply 
employed on all points, by the words of that venerable man, Alex- 
ander Nowell, and by your own learning: but to administer comfort, 
and to perform my duty.” ‘ I am in great pain,” said Ascham, “ and 
my disorder is heavy. This is my confession and faith ; this is my 
prayer, and all that I long for; I desire to depart and be with Christ,” 
words which he had often repeated to Nowell, and they were now his 
last. 

Latimer AND Riptey.— When a faggot already kindled was 
brought and laid at Ridley’s feet, Latimer, who was chained to the 
same stake, observed—‘ Be of good comfort, Master Ridley, and 
play the man; we shall this day light such a candle, by God's grace, in 
England, asI trust shall never be put out.” As the flames surrounded 
them, Ridley on one side was heard loudly exclaiming, “Lord, receive 
my spirit ;” and Latimer with equal resignation crying, “ O Father of 
heaven, receive my soul,” while he courted the flames as it were with 
his embraces. Ridley lingered some time in the torture, his lower 
extremities being first consumed; but Latimer, after he had stroked 
his face with his hands, and in a manner bathed them in the fire, soon 
died, apparently without enduring much pain. Nor ought the words 
of Ridley, when first bound to the stake, fraught as they are with 
true Christian feeling, to be omitted. ‘“ O heavenly Father, I give 
unto thee most hearty thanks, for that thou hast called me to be a 
professor of thee even unto death. I beseech thee, Lord God, take 
mercy upon the realm of England, and deliver the same from all her 
enemies 

> 


GERMAN THEOLOGY. 


Mr. Epitor,—As German theology enters into the range of our 
university controversialists, it may not be uninteresting to your readers 
to know how far the academical education of the young men at the 
Universities in Germany embraces a subject, which, till recently, formed 
so small a feature in the course of study nearer home. I beg, there- 
fore, to send you the following lists, embracing the courses of theo- 
logical instruction pursued at the University of Hempetsere, and at 
that founded by the Grand Duke Albert Louis, at the Frerpere in the 
Breisgau, for the winter sessions of 1831-2, giving the names of the 
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respective professors and the subjects of their lectures. There are 
many names amongst them not unknown to those who have heretofore 
figured in the pages of the Curistian Rememprancenr. 

Yours truly, 


March 26, 1832. WB G. 
No. I.—Tue Herperserc Course. 
Professors Subjects of Lecture. 
1—Pautus .... 1. Exegesis on the Acts of the Apostles, and on the Book 


of Revelation.—2. Church History since the Refor- 
mation. 

2.—Daus ..... 1. Prolegomena on Theological Morality—2. Criticism 
on the Proof of the Existence of God.—3. Learning 
from the Origin of Religion. 

3.—Scuwartz... 1. Christian Doctrine of Faith and Ethics —2. Exegesis 
on the Epistles to the Romans and Galatians.— 

3. Practical Theology.—4. Pedagogical Science. 

4.—Anecc .... 1. Exposition of the Ist Epistle to the Corinthians.— 
2. Instruction in the homiletical Interpretation and 
Application of the Scriptures. 

5.—Umsreir ... 1. Historico-critical Introduction to the Old Testament.- 
2. Exposition of the Catholic Epistles.—3. Expo 
sition of the Book of Job.—4. The Persian Lan- 
guage. 

3.—Lewatp.... 1. Synopsis of the three first Gospels.—2. Church Hi 
tory, first Period, up to Charles the Great.—3. Dog 
matics.—4. Logic. 

7.—Hitzia .... 1. Prophecies of Isaiah.—2. Heb. Gram.—3. Examina- 
tion in the same, and Exercises in Interpretation. 


No. I1].—Tue Fretsurec Course, commenced November 3, 1831. 
Profe e808. Subjects of Lecture. 
1.—Hua ..... 1. Introduction to the Old Testament. 
—Werx..... 1. Introduction to the scientific Study of Theology.— 
2. General Pastoral Didactics and Homiletics. 
.—Bucneccer.. 1. Exegetical Exposition of the Prophets Nahum and 
Habakkuk.—2. Exegesis on the Epistles to the 
Ephesians and Colossians.—3. Introduction to Dog- 
matic Theology.—4. Dogmatics in connexion with 
the History of Tenets.—5. History of Dogmatical 
Theology.—6. Examination in Dogmatics. — 
4.—Scureiser .. 1. Moral Theology.—2. History of Moral Theology.— 
3. Practical Lectures on Moral Theology.—4. Ge- 
neral Religious Instruction. ; 
5.—Von Reicutin. 1. Instruction in the Hebrew Language. 
6.—Devper .... 1. Christian Church History. 
7.—Werzer...-. 1, Rudiments of the Hebrew Language.—2. The Arabic 
Language. — 3. Introduction to the Old Testament. 
~-4, Exegetical Exposition of the Prophet Hosea. 
8.—Srencet ... 1. Hebrew Grammar.—2. Sanscrit Grammar.—3. In- 
terpretation of the original Indian Text of the Epic 
Idylls.—4. King Nalus and the Damianti.—5. In- 
struction in the Chaldaic, Syriac, Arabic, and Rab 
binical Languages.—6. Exegesis on the Acts of the 
Apostles.—7. Exegesis on the Epistle to the He 
brews,—8. Grammatical and Exegetical Reading 
of the Whole of Genesis.—9. Copious Introduction 
tu the Book of Genesis. 
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VERSES 
P eflxi 1 to Baker's MS. History of St. John’s ollege, in the British Museum 


FUNDATRICI VOTA. 


ipe, Fundatrix, grati pia vota nepotis, 
‘Equa tuis meritis sors inimica neg: 
O si! quas cupio, vires mihi Fata dedissent, 
Clarior eloquiis Foemina nulla foret. 
At tua progenies vivet, nascentur alumni 
i, tibi plaudentes, carmina digna ferent. 


fpril 9, 1511, Anno Seculari. 


TO MY FOUNDER, UPON HIS PICTURE, WHEN TAKEN IN COLOURS. 


Accept this offering from the unenvy’d store 

Of him that wants the power, but wishes more. 

Had I in nproy d the hours that thou didst give, 

Vain were faint colours: thou in verse shouldst live. 

Had thy large bounty been deserv'dly mine, 

Thy name should flourish brig ht in eve ry line. 

Ah! how thy seed lies waste in barren oil! 

That wants true vigour, though it wants not oil. 

Ah! how unequal are my best returns! 

And yet my breast with zeal and flaming burns 

For if my heart is known, a grate fal 1 rs 

I bear, with strong desires, and unconfin’d. 

Te thee I dare appeal, if thou dost know, 

Or now concern’st thyself with things below, 

Oft had I sent my fervent vows to heaven, 

Were this the time, or oug ht were now forgiven ; 

Oft had I pray'd for thee, as thou desires, 

Could I believe thee hurt by purging fires, 

Thy past desires they were—nor are the’ 

"Twas thy mistaken wish, whilst here below 

Thy joys completed—useless prayers may cease, 

And end in praise to Hi that give ( 

And yet thy bounty may I ever si 

Or may the fountain stop, whence it should spring. 
Januar : quarto die Fundatori meo sacro, eique comme morand 








) destinat 0. 


“‘ These last verses were addressed to Dr. Hugh Ashton, the founder 
of the Fellowship enjoyed by Mr. Baker. The former, to Margaret, 
Countess of Richmond, and foundress of St. John’s College.” 

VERSES 


By the Rev. Tuomas Baxer, S. T. B. Fellow and Historian of St. John’s Coll 
Cambridge. Circiter 1738. From Coles’s MSS. British Museum. 
UPON MYSELF, AND TO MY GOD. 
My God! and what am I? a thing of nought, 
Hid from myself: and yet compos d of thought. 
How vain these thoughts! how oft without effect! 
And yet I please myself that I reflect. 
Proud of a phantom, that can only shew 
That I more surely think, than sure ly know. 
Ruffled with passions, with affections blind, 
Involv'd in clouds, nor rest nor light I find 
Till He that breath’d the spark, does re-inspire my mind. 


ae 





Coliectanea. 


Thou that breath’st life into th’ unthinking clod, 
Be Thou my Light, as Thou hast been my God. 
Thou took’st me from the womb, since me upheld; 
Be Thou my strength, as Thou hast been my shield. 


And surely so Thou art: from death, from tears, f] 
‘Thou'st oft preserv'd me, oft renew’d my years, § 
Dispe ll'd my scrrows, banish’d all my fears. 


To dangers oft expos’d, thy help implor'd, 
By follies 1 st, as oft I’ve been restor’d. 
When duty call’d me forth to risk my all, 
Just was my lot, but easy was my fall. 
The griefs and sufferings that mean souls annoy, 
Thou mak’st ‘em light to me, and turn’st to joy. 
So light, that if in ought I bear thy cross, 
It grieves, that nought I merit by the loss. 
My sins more justly scourges might demand, 
Should j justice strike, as m¢ rey holds thy hand— 
. In that’s my refuge : there I place my rest ; 
Not hurt by frowns, in spite of fortune blest. 
For all these mercies, just returns from me 
Are due; but even these I owe to Thee— 
My prayers, and vows, and all that should be mine, 
Even these are due to Thee, and truly thine. 
O, were I thrice myself!—The offerings made, 
Were it as worthy Thee, as freely paid! 
But worth! forbid the word: my sins forbid ; 
Pardon’s my plea, and sins by mercy hid. 
Fixt there I stand, in hope of crimes forgiven, 
I trample earth, and antedate my heaven. 
] In brighter mansions may I have my share, 
And foilow thoughts that are already there ; 
But low therein, for lowly is my prayer. 


Febr: 12. Dte meo natali. 
cincddliaiazis) 


COLLECTANEA 


Matacuy.—The famous prophecies of the Irish Saint, Malachy 
(Abbot of Bangor, and Archbishop of Armagh ), in which the vicissi- 
tudes of the papacy are foretold, are believed to have been fabricated 
in the conclave of 1590, by the partisans of Cardinal Simoncelli. 


Grass Beti.—Another church bell of glass has been cast in 
Sweden ; its diameter is six feet, and its tone is said to be beyond com- 
parison finer than that of any metal bell. 


PsaLtmopy.—It was in the course of the sixteenth century that the 
psalmody of England, and the other protestant countries, was brought 
to the state in which it now remains, and in which it is desirable it 
should continue to remain. For this psalmody we are much indebted 
to the Reformers of Germany, especially Luther, who was himself an 
enthusiastic lover of music, and is believed to have composed some of 
the finest tunes, particularly the Hundredth Psalm, and the hymn on 
the Last Judgment. 
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LAW REPORT. 
No. VL.—BRAWLING.* 
ARCHES COURT OF CANTERBURY, EASTER TERM, 182+. 


Dawe anp Nocxoips v. WiLLIAMs. 
(By Letters of Re quest from the Archdeaconry of Huntingdon. ) 


Tuts was a cause or business of the 
office of the Judge promoted by William 
Dawe and Martin Nockolds, respect- 
ively, parishioners, inhabitants, and 
churchwardens of the parish of Tring, 
inthatndahiet@aiiied hedklonesnae 
of Huntingdon, Diocese of Lincoln, 
and Province of Canterbury, against 
Henry Williams, also a parishioner of 
the said parish, for his soul’s health, 
&c. and, especially, for having “created 
a disturbance in the parish church of 
Tring aforesaid, during the time of 
divine service therein,” and for having 
“quarrelled, chode, and brawled, by 
words, in the said Church, during such 
time.” It was a proceeding in this 
Court, the Court of Arches, in the first 
instance, by virtue of “ letters of 
request,” under the hand and seal of 
the “ Commissary of the Lord Bishop 
of Lincoln, in, and throughout the 
Archdeaconry of Huntingdon.” 

The criminal charge, as contained in 
the third of six articles, exhibited on 
the part of the promovents, was as fol- 
lows—that ‘‘on the morning of Sun- 
day, the 24th of August, 1823, and 
during the time of divine service in 
the parish Church of the parish of 
Tring aforesaid, he, the said Henry 
Wilhams, (the defendant) not being a 
churchwarden, overseer, or officer of 
the said parish, did enter into the porch 
of the said Church, and affix, and leave 
affixed, on the door of the said Church, 
a written notice, in the words and 
figures, or to the effect following, to 
wit—‘ Take notice, that a vestry will 
be held in this Church on Friday next, 
the 29th day of August, at three 
o'clock, to choose new Churchwardens 
in the place of the present ones.’ — 
Signed ‘ George Kingsley, Charles 
Belcher, Overseers; Adam Morton, 


William Firth, Thomas Woodman; 
that he, the said Henry Williams, then 
entered the said Church, accompanied 
by Adam Morton, an ivhabitant of 
the said parish, and having taken his 
seat with the said Adam Morton, in 
his pew, did, during the time of divine 
service therein, and immediately after 
the Rev. Charles Lacy, the minister 
then officiating in the said Church, 
had concluded reading the Nicene 
creed, stand up in the said pew, and, 
not regarding the sacredness of the 
place in which he then was, and with- 
out any lawful authority whatever, 
did, irreverently, read aloud a notice 
in the words, or to the precise effect, 
of the said written notice, so affixed, 
as aforesaid, on the door of the said 
Church—and did, moreover, then, and 
there, irreverently, and indecently, 
chide and brawl, in the presence and 
hearing of the congregation then as- 
sembled in the said Church—and did, 
thereby, and by so reading aloud the 
said notice, as aforesaid, interrupt the 
performance of divine service, create a 
great disturbance in the said Church, 
and give great offence to the congre- 
gaticn assembled therein.” The arti- 
cles concluded by praying that the 
defendant might be “ duly corrected 
for such offence according to the ex- 
igency of the law’’—might be “admo- 
nished to refrain from the like behaviour 
in future’’—and might “ be condemned 
in the costs of the suit.”’ 

In opposition to the admission of the 
‘* articles,” it was submitted, that the 
act charged upon the defendant had 
nothing of that malus animus on the 
face of it, which, it was contended, was 
essential to the offence of “ brawling.” 
What, it was said, is the intrinsic cha- 
racter of the act?) When any thing is 


* Articles against a parishioner for “ brawling,” &c. by reading a “ notice of vestry,”’ 
in church, during divine service, without due authority, admitted to proof. 
An objection to the jurisdiction of the Court to entertain a suit for “brawling” by 


‘letters of request,’’ overruled. 











to be proposed to the parishioners re- 


lative to the general management of 


the parish, the Churchwardens are the 
proper persons to call a meeting of the 

wish. If the object of that meeting 
be personal against the Churchwardens 
(as in this instance), it may be (as the 
fact was in this instance) that they 
refuse to call a vestry. What, then, 
are the parish to do? Are they not to 
meet in vestry at all? That can 
hardly be. But if parishioners are to 
meet, legally, in vestry, a prior “ no- 
tice,” in Church, similar to the one in 
question, is absolutely requisite under 
Mr. Sturges Bourne’s act ; which says 
not a word as to whom vestries shall 
be called by, or at all prescribes the 
course to be pursued, when the Church- 
wardens, the persons authorized to call 
them in the first instance, refuse or 
decline—an omission, possibly, fit to 
be supplied in the event of any revision 
of that act. Under these circumstances, 
it should seem, prima facie, that such 
notice of vestry must be given in 
Church, without the authority of the 
Churchwardens ; and that the parish, 
in deputing one of their body to that 


office, took the only step capable of 


being taken. ‘The notice in question, 
even as pleaded, was signed by the 
overseers, and other (respectable) pa- 
rishioners: so that the parishioner 
deputed to the office of reading it in 
Church, was, surely, sufficiently autho- 
rized, to protect him from being dealt 
with, for having merely executed that 
office, as a “‘ brawler.’”” Other modes, 
indeed, may be suggested, in which the 
parish, possibly, might have proceeded. 
it may be said, for instance, that they 
might have moved the Court of King’s 
Bench for a mandamus to the Church- 
wardens to call a vestry. But, not to 
mention the cireuity and expensiveness 
of this (the only mode which readily 
suggests itself) such suggestions, it 
was said, are foreign to the argument; 
that confining itself, as it does, merely 
to shewing, that the act charged evinces 
nothing of that malus animus on the 


face of it, essential to the offence of 


brawling; and which unless the Court 


infers, from the intrinsic character of 


the act itself, it is bound, it was argued, 
to reject the articles. 

Should it be said that “this was a 
calling of a vestry for an illegal pur- 
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pose,” and that hence the Court will 
infer “ malice,” the answer is. Ist, 
non constat, that this was a calling of a 
vestry for an illegal purpose—but even 
granting it to have been, still, 2dly, it 
was not a calling of a vestry for any 
purpose so illegal, on the face of it, 
that the Court will infer any malus 
animus in the defendant on that account. 
The power of parishioners to remove 
their Churchwardens, in case of their 
wasting the goods of the parish (or, it 
may be presumed, in case of their other 
misbehaviour) is pretty broadly laid 
down in many books of authority. 
** Churchwardens,” says Mr. Justice 
Blackstone, “may not waste the 
Church goods, but may be removed 
by the parish, and called to account.” 
And it is said to have been ruled by 
the Court of King’s Bench, two centu- 
ries ago, that parishioners may displace 
their Churchwardens, though chosen 
for a time certain, before the expiration 
of that time. And indeed it should 
seem, as the law now stands, pretty 
essential that parishioners should have 
some such power. “In ordinary re- 
pairs,” says Bishop Gibson, “ the 
Churchwardens need not take the 
sense of the parishioners; and, though 
indiscreet or over expensive, are enti- 
tled to be reimbursed by the parish for 
what they have expended, so it hath 
been truly expended, and without pro- 
fit to themselves; because the parish 
have constituted them their trustees. 
Nor have the parishioners, he adds, 
any remedy but by complaint to the 
ordinary, in order to their removal.” 
And Prideaux, in his “ Office of 
Churchwardens,” is even still more 
pointed as to parishes being, in these 
respects, in the discretion, (it might 
almost be said at the mercy) of their 
Churchwardens. Gibson, it will be 
seen, has coupled this power of parish- 
ioners to remove their Churchwardens 
with the necessity, or at least the pro- 
priety, of a complaint to the ordinary, 
in the first instance, in order to such 
their removal. But this, probably, 
might be the very course meant to be 
pursued in the present instance: it 
was not necessary in the published 
“notice of vestry” objected to, to enter 
into any particulars of the course 
meant to be pursued by the parish. 
‘““In order to choose new Church- 
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wardens,” might well stand for “ in 
order to take the requisite, legal steps, 
for the choosing of new Church- 
wardens” —leaving those steps to be 
ascertained by the vestry when actually 
met. 

Under circumstances, it 
submitted, that the mere reading of a 
at the time and in the 


these was 
notice ol vestry, 
manner charged, was no brawling on 
the face of it—the Churchwardens, the 
proper persons to call vestries on parish 
matters, refusing to convene a vestry 
(as they naturally would), for the pur- 
pt se Spe ified — and Mr. 
Bourne's act providing that no vestry 
shall be holden without a previous 
notice in Church of the holding of such 
vestry, and of the purpose for which it 
is intended to be held. 

Should the alleged offence be argued 
to consist in the violation of the rubric, 
the answer is, that the proceeding in 


| 
thls 


Sturges 


instance is not as for any (real or 
supposed) violation of the rubric, but 
for the offence of brawling. ‘The cita- 
tion is in that form—so are the arti- 
cles—which are silent as to any violation 
of the rubric, and only object to the 
defendant the offence of brawling. 
Indeed, as to a violation of the rubric, 
any proclamation in ( hurch during the 
time of divine service, unless “ by the 
minister himself,” and “ of something, 
either prescribed in the book of com- 
mon prayer, or enjoined by the king, 
or the ordinary of the place,’ is a Vi0- 
lation of the rubric—so that the rubric, 
in the particular question, is violated, 
without offence, in too many instances, 
to render it probable that the Court 
would deem its violation, in the present 
instance, a fit subject for a criminal 
prosecution ; detached from that other 
offence, the offence of brawling, which 
the articles charge it to have involved. 

Lastly, it was submitted, that some 
objections lay to the Court’s entertain- 
ing a suit for brawling by “ letters of 
request,” on the following considera- 
tions :— 

By the “ bill of citations,” none are 
to be cited out of their dioceses, exc« pt 
in certain excepted cases, the fifth being, 
**in case that any bishop or any infe- 
rior judge, having under him jurisdiction 
in his own right and title, or by com- 
inission, make request or instance to 
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the arc hbishop, bishop, or other supe- 
rior ordinary, to take, treat, examine, 
or determine the matter before him or 
his substitutes—and that to be done in 
cases only where the law, civil or canon, 
doth affirm execution of such request 
or instance of jurisdiction to be lawful 
and tolerable.” Now it is to be col- 
lected from this correction [and that to 
be done in cases only, &c.]} that execu- 
tion of such request, or instance, of 
jurisdiction, is lawful and tolerable but 
in certain cases: it were a vain correc- 
tion (as laid down by the Court of 
King’s Bench in the case of Jones v. 





Jones, reported by Lord C, J. Hobart,) 
if it re lawful and tolerable in all. 
“No doubt,” said the Court of King’s 
Bench in the case in Hobart, “ the 
statute in question was not made with- 


out advice and hearing of the canonists, 
and therefore cannot be supposed to be 
so ignorantly penned; and the case, 
concerning so much the ease of the 
subject, deserves much consideration.” 
Now certainly neither the law, civil or 
canon, can affirm the execution of such 
instance or request of jurisdiction to be 
“lawful or tolerable” in the case in 
question. For it is a proceeding, in 
substance, under a statute, and con- 
sequently, it cannot be supposed to be 
one of those cases ever in the contem- 
plation of the law, civil or canon—it is 
a proceeding too, under astatute, sub- 
sequent, in date, to the “bill of cita- 
tions’—but that is not all—it is a 
proceeding under a statute which ex- 
pressly limits the proceeding to be 
“before the ordinary of that place 
where the offence shall have been com- 
mitted.’ Consequently this was denied 
to be one of those cases in which it was 
“lawful or tolerable” that the suit 
should be sent up, by letters of request, 
from the inferior to the superior, ordi- 
nary. Nor is the position, it was said, 
so taken up upon principle, destitute of 
authority, for there isa “ suggestion” in 
Winch [{ Entries 570] for a prohibition 
to a proceeding before the archbishop, 
in a cause for brawling, transmitted by 
letters of request, (the identical case in 
point) on this very ground. The sug- 
gestion is express—‘ quod cognitio of- 
fens (si qua offensa) per statutum 
predictum ad ordinarium loci, et non 
ad alium quemcunque judicem spiritua- 






























































lem, pertinet ac spectat: ac preedicta 
offensa, in articulis, sive interrogatoriis 
preedictis, superius contentis (si qua 
spiritualis offeusa fuisset) ab ordinario 
ct ad aliquem alium judicem spiritua- 
lem per aliquas literas requisitionum 
punienda fore, mitti non debeat.” It 
was admitted, however, at the same 
time, that suits for brawling, by letters 
of request, had been entertained by the 
Court of Arches in some recent instan- 
ces—but then the objection does not 
seem to have been taken in either, or 
ny, of those cases. Upon these con- 
iderations it was prayed that the Court 
would put an end to the suit by reject- 
ing the articles. 

The substance of the argument in 
support of the articles will be found 
expressed in the judgment. 

Judgment.—Sir John Nicholl.—This 
s a proceeding as well under the general 
ecclesiastical law, as under the statute 
of Edward the Sixth, against the defen- 
dant Henry Williams, a parishioner of 
Tring, for “creating a disturbance in 
the parish Church of Tring, during the 
time of divine service,” and for “ quar- 
relling, chiding, and brawling, by words, 
in the said Church, during such time.” 

The admission of the “articles” in 
this case, the third of which expresses 
the particulars of the charge, is opposed : 
but they appear to the Court sufficiently 
contain the ecclesiastical offence 
charged. A private parishioner has no 
right during the time of divine service, 
and of his own authority, to publish 
such a notice as is here stated, or any 
other notice in the Church. The rubric 
expressly states, that “nothing shall be 
proclaimed or published in the ( hurch 
during the time of divine service, but by 
the minister, nor by him any thing but 
what is prescribed by the rules of this 
book, or enjoined by the king or the 
ordinary of the place.” And the rubrie, 
as a part of the book of common prayer, 
is confirmed by act of parliament, and 
constitutes a part of the statute law of 
the land. 

Vestries, for church matters, regularly 
are to be called “ by the ¢ hurchwardens 
with the consent of the minister.” The 
late act of parliament neither altered 


to 


* This was disclaimed by the counsel for 


ut of the articles. 


struck ¢ 
Vill. 


was, upon this, 
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the general authority under which, nor 
the persons by whom, vestries are to’ be 
called: it only added some further for- 
malities in the mode of calling ; suchas 
directing the notice to be put upon the 
Church door, and that it shall be given 
a certain number of days before the 
vestry is to meet. 

Suits have been entertained in this 
Court for offences of the description 
contained in the present articles; as in 
the case of “Thompson v. Tapp,’”’ and 
other cases. 

Here, then, being an offence suffici- 
ently laid in the articles ; and the arti- 
cles sufficiently to the 
citation, they must be admitted by the 
Court. : 

The proceeding is also under the 
statute of brawling. That statute was 
intended to repress all interruption and 
disturbance, even by words only, of the 
congregation met for public worship. 
It has been so construed. Here it is 
not necessary to express any opinion 
whether simply reading a notice, wholly 
unconnected with any othe: circum- 
stances of irregularity, would amount 
to such an offence as would form a fit 
subject for prosecution ; since it is oh- 
vious, that a private parishioner’s pro- 
claiming in the Church a notice calling 
a vestry, in the middle of the year, for 
the purpose of choosing new Church- 
wardens, must be connected, prima 
facie at least, with some contest and 
dispute existing in the parish; and con- 
sequently, must have tended to disturb 
the congregation, and to call off their 
attention from the solemn purpose for 
which they were assembled. ‘The ser- 
vice was not over; for it is not ended 
till the grace or blessing is pronounced, 
dismissing the congregation, 

The article pleads ‘‘that he did more- 
over, irreverently, there chide and 
brawl.” If it be intended to prove 
any other words and expressions,* they 
should be set forth in the article, so as 
to give the defendant an opportunity of 
cross-examining to, and contradicting 
them. 

It has been suggested, upon the 
authority of some ancient dicta, that 
under the true construction of the 


conforming 


the promovent; and the word “ moreot 
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statute of citations, a suit for brawling 
cannot be brought in the Court of 
Arches by letters of request: but it is 
not denied, that suits so brought, have 
constantly been entertained in 
Court. Besides, the defendant did not 
appear under protest ; but after having 
appeared absolutely to the citation, he 
takes the objection to the jurisdiction, 


this 











King’s College, London. 


at the admission of the articles. Upon 
the whole, the Court feels itself bound 
to allow the suit to proceed, unless it 
should be stopt by a prohibition : should 
such a measure be held to lie against 
the jurisdiction of this Court, under the 
circumstances of the present case, the 
Court will readily, as it will be its duty, 
put an end to the proceeding. 
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KING’S COLLEGE, LONDON. 


In addition to what we gave in a pre- 
vious number respecting the above ex- 
cellent Institution, we have pleasure 
in laying before our readers the fol- 
lowing statement.— 

The whole 
departments entered on the 
College, 
hundred 
Of these, the Students for General 

Education, in the Senior depart- 

Mic cccetticéessoccvicccscencse GO 


different de- 


of Students in all 
books of the 
up to the present time, is seven 
and sixty-four. 


number 


Occasional Students in 
partments of general Literature and 
SCIENCE seccccsscscseses ccccce 149 
Regular Students for the General 


Course in the Medical Department 48 
Occasional Students in the various 

departments of the Medical School 107 
Pupils in the Junior department for 

General Education ...... 


seeeee 


The remainder of the Students en- 
tered, belong to the Medical Depart- 
ment, and consist chiefly of persons 
who had previously attended the Pro- 
fessors at other Lecture Rooms. 

It has been deemed expedient, that 
no public examination of the Students 
sho ild take place, till afte r the College 
shall have been in operation during 
one whole year. 

It is with peculiar pleasure, that the 
Council have to notice the regular at- 
tendance of the Students of the Colleg 
at Morning Prayers, and at Divine 
Service on Sundays. 

The Principal of the College delivers 
two Lectures in every week on subjects 
connected with Religion, natural and 


revealed, at which all the Students in 
General Literature, and several of 
those in Medicine, constantly attend. 
The Students are frequently examined 
as to their proficie ney in the subjects 
of these Lectures. 

The following appointments have 
taken place the last General 
Court: 

The Rev. William Otter, M.A., for- 
merly Fellow and Tutor of Jesus 
College, Cambridge, to the office of 
Principal. 

Monsieur J. T. Ventouillac, to the 
Professorship of the French Language 
and Literature. 

A. Bernays, Esq. to that of German 
Language and Literature. 

G. Rosetti, Esq. LL. D. to that of 
Italian Language and Literature. 

P. de Mendibil, Esq. to that of 
Spanish Language and Literature; 
but in consequence of his decease, 
which the Council greatly regret to 
report, they have since appointed 
X. M. de Alcala, Esq. to this Profes- 
sorship. 

Nassau William Senior, Esq. has 
resigned the situation of Professor of 
Political Economy, on being appointed 
one of the Commissioners for the re- 
vision of the Poor Laws; and his 
successor has not yet been appointed. 

In addition to His Majesty’s royal 
favour (mentioned in a previous Num- 
ber), many liberal donations of Books, 
&c. to the Library, and of Botanical 
and other specimens, Anatomical pre- 
parations, and various articles for the 
Museum, have been made by Proprie- 
tors and other individuals. The Council 


since 




















take this opportunity of mentioning, 


that, asthe rooms for the reception of 


such Donations are now ready, all con- 
tributions of the foregoing description 
will be highly acceptable, and will be 
gratefully recorded. 

The ground on which the College is 
erected, having been granted by His 
Majesty’s Government, on the express 
condition that the River Front should 
be completed at a period not later than 
the month of June, 1834, the Council 
are desirous of proceeding immediately 
with this part of the work. But, on 
considering the present state of their 
funds, they regret to find that, in con- 
sequence of many sums being withheld 
by a number of the original Subscribers, 
amounting on the whole to more than 
thirteen thousand pounds, the means 
remaining at their disposal are wholly 
inadequate to the execution of the 
work; and that therefore they must 
appeal to the liberality of the friends 
of the Institution for the supply of the 
necessary resources, 

Sir Robert Smirke, the 
estimated the expense 
pleting the Terrace, and River Front 
at about the sum of 12,000/. inde- 


Architect, 


has of com- 


Governess Mutual Assurance Society. 


pendently of the principal part of the 
interior fittings.* 

The Council, therefore, think it 
right to suggest, that books should 
immediately be opened for raising a 
fund in the way of Donations, and of 
Subscriptions for Shares of 100/. each, 
towards erecting that part of the 
building which will form the River 
Front, and fitting up those Lecture 
Rooms, and other apartments, which, 
it is expected, will soon be required for 
the purposes of education ; the Dona- 
tions and Subscriptions to convey, of 
course, the same privileges of Proprie- 
torship with those already received. 

In submitting to the General Court 
the Financial Report for the past year, 
the Council have great satisfaction in 
noticing the muunificent legacy of 
1000/. left to the College, by the 
late Mrs. Duppa, whose attachment 
to the principles upon which this In- 
stitution was founded, was evinced by 
many acts of liberality during her 
life-time. The Council have also the 
pleasure of stating that the additional 
Donations and Subscriptions for Shares, 
amount to nearly 2000/1. 

Signed by order of the Council. 
H. Smitru, Sec. 
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NATIONAL SOCIETY FOR THE EDUCATION OF THE POOR. 


Ar the monthly meeting of the Com- 
mittee of this Society, on Wedneday the 
ith of July, the following grants were 
voted in aid of the erection or enlarge- 
ment of school-rooms ; — viz. Ash- 
reigny, Devon, 30. ; Itchen Abbas, 
Hants, 20/.; Blakely, near Manchester, 
1002. ; Bishops Waltham, Hants, 60/. ; 
Bromham, Wilts, 80/.; Gnosall, Staff. 
20/. ; Cadoxton, Monmouthshire, 10/.; 


Woore, Salop, 50/.; Middleton, Lan- 
cashire, 30/.; Scammonden, Hudders- 
field, 20/.; and Heckmondwike, near 
Leeds, 100/. Total of grants, 520/. 
The schools of twelve places were also 
received into union, and arrangements 
were finally made for the removal of 
the Society’s training establishment, 
and model schools, to Westminster, 
after the summer holidays. 


+> 


GOVERNESS MUTUAL 

Tue Annual Meeting of the Mem- 
bers of this Society, took place on the 
13th instant, at the house of the Se- 
cretary, 44, Devonshire Street, Port- 
land Place. The Report expressed a 





ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 


confidence, grounded on the financial 
affairs of the Society, that its prospects 
were satisfactory. It appeared, how- 
ever, that the situation of those for 
whose benefit the Society was intended, 





* It appears from the Report of 1830, that for attaining all the objects contempiated 


in the foundation of the College, 
may ultimately be required 


it was estimated that a further sum of above 50,000/. 
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formed an obstacle to its being gener- 
ally known; and that it was thought 
desirable some means sho ule L be adopt 
ed for the purpos¢ of ditt : 
extensively, information re spe cting the 


more 





peculiar advantages the Institution af- 
rds. The contributions tothe Bene- 
volent Fund had amounted, on the 
whol »to £621. And £400 had been 
invested in »vernment d bentures, 
under the act 50 Geo. IV. 56. The 
ter sum is composed of ; enue 
paid by assured members, and the 
balance of subscriptions and donations 
paid by Honorary Members after de- 
traying the expenses of management. 
The Report concluded as follows 


ty for the Conversion and Instruction of Negro Slaves. 





? Upon the whole the Directors feel 
it to be tl r duty strongly to recom- 
mend this Society to the notice of the 
public; and particularly to that of go- 
vernesses, being well advised of the 
great advantages it holds out to them 
in the various situations of difficulty 
which i y be their lot to encounter. 
A beli iat something of this kind 
was greatly needed, induced them to 
de\ ote a consid erable portion of time 
and attention to i‘. establishment and 
subse que nt management; and a grow- 
ing conviction of the useful tendency 
of the plan, confirms them in the 
anxious wish that it may meet with 
general support and encouragement.” 
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SOCIETY FOR THE CONVERSION AND INSTRUCTION OF NEGRO 
SLAVES. 


Report of the Antigua B 


r Re por t for the last 
Committee of the 
n seo first no- 





{ 


Ay rua is indebted to the Central 
S England r assistance in 


ious instruction 





the negro slaves and 


rs, who have been, agreeably to 


the Se tv’s charter, the objects of 
: iP 
its attention In doing this, they 


have to acknowledge the liberality of 
the Society in providing , at a consider 


able expense, the two _ l-rooms 
in ae town of St. John, r the edu- 
cation of poor fre e-colou ar cad slave 
children, with the dwellings attached 
to each, one for the master, and the 
other for the mistress. The Society 


also pavs, through the Lord Bishoy p of 





t D e, the fol stip ade 
t t nt, and mis- 


lar daily Schools just 





ress in the 
oned, altogether 185/. sterling; 
to two country school-teachers, that 
is, one In eat h of the parishe s of St. 
John and St. Mary, 12/. 10s. sterling 
to five Sund ry-sc hool teachers in St. 
J Ihn’s, one in St. George 8, and one 
t. Peter's, 662. sterling ; and to the 


echist in Barbuda, 50/. sterling; 
ides assistance given to the lergy 


ice the extent to which the island of 


mch Association for 1831. 


in remunerating subordinate teachers, 
of which the amount last year was 25/. 
sterling, which, added to the previous 
sum, gives a total of 368/. 10s. sterling. 

In aid of this expenditure, the Com- 
mittee have but a small amount to 
notice of local contributions. Their 





receipts during the last year have not 
e) eded i/. 2s. Od., or about 16/7. 
ng. This small sum the Com- 


mittee have divided into seven quar- 
terly portions, of which two were given 
to the Rector of St. John’s, and one to 
each of the Clergy of the other parishes, 
to assist them in remunerating subor- 
dinate teachers, in providing light for 
evening schools, or otherwise further- 
ing the pastoral instruction of the 
poor. 

Of regular daily Schools of the above 
d sites there are, in Antigua, four ; 
the two already noticed in St. John’s, 
and two in English Harbour. The 
former, as stated before, are entire ly, 
as regards instruction, supported by 
the Society, but considerably assisted, 
as regards the attendance and respect- 
abl appearance of the children, by a 
local Society, conducted by free per- 
sons of colour, which clothed during 
the last year 43 boys and 19 girls, and 
was also at some expense in promoting 




















useful work among the boys, such as 
the making of straw hats and canvass 
hoes. In the case of the English 
Harbour Schools, the salaries of the 
master and mistress (amounting to 
100/. sterling) are paid, through the 
Bishop, by His Majesty's Govern- 
ment, whilst the rent is provided for 
by private contributions. The latter 
falls on five or six indivi- 
duals. Connected with these schools 
there is also a Society, which, in 1831, 


ch irge 


gave to 12 girls and 18 boys a suit of 


clothes each. The following is a sum- 
mary account of the state of the 
Schools at the close of 1831 :— 


St. Jonn’s. Free Slave Total 
Boys’ School . . . 1 l 4 44 158 
Girls’ School . . . 68 45 113 

ENGLIsH HaRBOUR. 

Boys’ School, . . . 44 22 66 
Girls’ School . . .- 35 15 50 
261 126 387 

The instruction given in these 


Schools is the same as in the National 
Schools in England. It may also be 
added, that the proficiency of the 
children is on a par with that of those 
taught (speaking generally) in the 
English National Schools. 

The Christmas examinations were 
highly satisfactory, indicating a still 
progressive improvement. The boys 
of the St. John’s School give great 
assistance as part of the choir in the 
Parish Church. 

Besides the above, there are other 
daily Schools, established more parti- 
cularly for the country slaves and 
thrown open to them at whatever 
hours it may be most convenient for 
them to attend. Such are the follow- 


ing :-— 


Ks 
St. James’s Chapel, Par. of St. Joh } 
Old Road, Parish of St. Mary «ee. 2 
At Rectory, St. Philip’s .eseceee 4 

It is not uncommon for some of the 
adults, in their anxiety to learn to 
read, to pay an individual for such 
private instruction as they have oppor- 
tunity to gain. In the parish of St. 


Paul. two or three slaves are at the 


expense of paying a trifling board for 
their children, in order to enable them 
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to attend the National School at En- 
glish Harbour. 

Next to be noticed are the Sunday- 
Schools, and the system, in connexion 
with them, of employing subordinate 
teachers on estates. 

In the parish of St. John there 
are three Sunday-schools—viz. one 
attached to the parish church, but 
held in the Society’s school-rooms, at 
which the average attendance, consist- 
ing entirely (excepting one free Afri- 
can girl) of slaves, male and female, 
children and adults, is 200; of whom 
50 can read well in the Scriptures ;— 
the second at St. Luke’s chapel of 
ease, average attendance 80 ; of whom 
22 can read in the Testament. The 
third at St. James’s Chapel, average 
attendance 50; of whom 10 can read 
in the Testament. The total number 
of slaves attached to these Schools, 
who assembled in St. John’s Church, 
for public examination at Christmas 
last, was 437. ‘The examination of the 
whole, by estates, in the Broken Cate- 
chism, and of part, by classes, in read- 
ing the Scriptures, was highly gratify- 
ing ; as was also their singing. 

At St. George’s Sunday-school the 
aggregate attendance exceeds 100, all, 
but one, slaves of estates. 

At St. Mary’s Church, the average 
attendance in the Sunday-school is 
54. ‘ 

In St. Peter’s Sunday-school, the 
average attendance is 54. Sixteen 
read in the New Testament. 

In St. Philip’s, the attendance has 
been lately only 45, having been inter- 
rupted when the church was convert- 
ed into military quarters in the early 
part of last year, and having only 
lately begun to recover from the check 
thus given to it. 

In conjunction with the Sunday- 
Schools a number of subordinate teach- 
ers on estates (chiefly slaves of the 
estates) are employed, who give simi- 
lar instruction during the week, bring 
the children to the Sunday-school, 
and, when there, either assist in giving 
instruction, or are occupied in gaining 
more themselves. Of such teachers 
there are employed in St.John’s parish, 
18; St. George’s, 2; St. Mary’s,5; St. 
Paul’s,3; St. Peter's, 7; St. Philip's, 8: 
altogether, 43. These teachers receive 
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small gratuities supplied by the 
Bishop of the Diocese or the Branch 
Association, or, in some instances, by 
private liberality. 


extending religious instruction to the 
slaves, may be added, the oceasional 
visits of the Clergyman to the estates 
in his parish. 

With the general attendance at 
divine service, the number of commu- 
nicants from amongst the lower classes 
has also increased. 

Of the general observance of Sun- 
day, the Committee have the hap- 
piness of being able to speak now with 
far greater satisfaction than has ever 
been their lot before. 

The abolition of the Sunday market 
has, under the overruling care of God, 
been productive of the best results. 
[he committee have good reasors to 
believe, though they cannot take upon 
them positively to state, that just and 
proper regulations to furnish the slaves 
with other time for marketing instead 
of Sunday, have been generally, if not 
universally, made. ‘The town of St. 
John’s on the Sunday presents an aspect 
of ord r, sobriety, and abstinence 
from secular business, which cannot 
but be truly gratifying to the Christian 
beholder. 

On the subject of marriage, the 
committee are of opinion that the 
sentiments of the lower classes have 
undergone latterly a decided improve- 
ment. 

A Friendly Society has also been 
established among the free blacks and 
slaves residing in English Harbour, 
the funds of which are in an increasing 
and flourishing condition. The object 
of the funds is to afford relief to mem- 
bers in sickness, or meet the expenses 
of interment at death. 

In the neighbouring island of Bar- 
buda, during 1831, Mr. Adams con- 
tinued his services as catechist. In 
this capacity he gave instruction at 
a daily School to the children of the 


ite) 


3 — ~ 
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To the above-mentioned means of 










































property, who attended in two different 
sets, one from 10 till 11 o'clock, a.m., 
the other from 12 till 4 of 2, p.w.—the 
whole number being 76. He had also 
an attendance of 40 at sunset. The 
number reading in “ The Sermon on 
the Mount” was, at the close of the 
year, 26. He had also an adult even- 
ing school, twice a week, at which the 
attendance was 23; and a Sunday- 
school,at which, altogether, 20 attended. 
There being no Ciergyman resident at 
Barbuda, the catechist officiates, as far 
as he can, in the celebration of divine 
service twice on Sunday, and once in 
the week besides; (viz. on Wednesday 
Evening,) accompanying the prayers 
from the Liturgy with a plain lecture. 
The attendance on Sunday is generally 
about 200 each time, the whole popu- 
lation being about 500. The catechist 
also visits the sick, buries the dead, and 
is present at the forming of marriage 
contracts. The Sacraments are ad- 
ministered by the Archdeacon or other 
Clergyman occasionally visiting the 
island. At his latest visit (in Novem- 
ber last,) the Archdeacon was pleased 
to find the Schools improved, the num- 
ber of communicants increased to 60, 
and marriages more common ; as well 
as to notice some very pleasing in- 
stances of intelligent practical piety, 
especially amongst the sick and aged. 
The number of persons under instruc- 
tion as communicants, or, with the 
view of becoming so, at the close of 
1831, was 68. 

Such is the Report which the Com- 
mittee are enabled to lay before the 
members of the Branch Association 
and the public generally; and it is 
not without much thankfulness to the 
great Head of the Church, that they 
look back upon the progress which has 
evidently been made, and is still, they 
trust, by his grace and blessing, going 
on, in the religious instruction and 
education of the negro slaves in the 
Island of Antigua and its neighbouring 
dependency, Barbuda. 
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POLITICAL RETROSPECT. 


, heen 


Domest4ac.—The account of our last 
quarter's revenue, like too many of its 
predecessors, merely marks another 
step in our downward progress, and 
presents nothing from which we may 
gather hope of any speedy change for 
the better. In every branch, save one 
solitary exception, there is a large 
falling-off, amounting to 344,565/., as 
compared with the corresponding quar- 
ter of 1831; making, with the former 
quarters, an alarming deficiency of 
2,661,848/. on the whole year. The 
branch in which an improvement has 
occurred is the Excise; and in that, 
there has been an increase of. 56,228/. 
The decrease for the quarter, in the 
Customs amounts to 239,296/.— in 
the Stamps, to 14,866/.—in the Post 
Office, to 54,0062—in the Assessed 
Taxes, to 82,4711—and in the miscel- 
laneous imposts, to 10,154/. This state 
of affairs is, it must be confessed, of 
no cheering description; and to add 
to its gloom, we fear that no measures 
likely to brighten our prospects, will 
emanate from the present administra- 
tion. 

The business which has principally 
occupied the attention of Parliament 
since our last, has been the payments 
made to Russia upon the loan con- 
tracted, in 1815, the state of Ireland, 
and the various bills connected with 
the measure of Reform: these last 
have all been progressed, and several 
of them have finally passed; but, 
from circumstances connected with 
their operation it is now ascertain- 
ed that a dissolution of the lower 
house cannot take place till after 
Christmas. 

The payment on the Russian loan, 
which was stipulated to continue only 
whilst Beigium remained united to 
Holland, and which accordingly ought 
to have ceased immediately as the 
former gained independence, has been 
the subject of two distinct motions in 
the Commons. The first was rejected 
in a house of four hundred and forty 
present members, by the small ma- 
jority of forty-six only; the second 
‘was lost by thirty-six, when three 
hundred and forty-six members voted. 


The state of Ireland which is one of 
the most turbulent and distracted, 
occupied the attention of the Lords 
on the 2nd of July, when the Earl 
of Roden moved an address to the 
king for an inquiry into it. He was 
ably supported by the dukes of Wel- 
lington and Cumberland, and the 
earls of Eldon and Wicklow; but 
the motion was lost—Contents 79, 
Noncontents 120. The votes for 
supplies for Ireland were passed on 
the 16th of July without opposition. 

CuoLerna.—We regret to state that 
this disease has recommenced its 
ravages with increased violence, not 
only in Britain, but on the Continents 
both of Europe and America, The 
mortality in France has been great; 
and the disease has appeared at 
Brussels. In our populous towns, 
and Ireland, it has raged with great 
fury; but yet with a decided alteration 
of one important feature, that of 
yielding more readily to medical 
treatment, particularly to a stimu- 
lating diet. In several prisons and 
public establishments where it had 
appeared, such‘a change of food has 
completely banished it. The disease 
broke out in Canada early in June, 
and spread with frightful rapidity. 
All trade was at a stand, and the peo- 
ple fled from the town in the greatest 
alarm. ‘The deaths in Quebec, to the 
18th of June, amounted to five hundred 
out of eight hundred persons attacked. 
The last report, states an abatement 
without giving particulars. 

Iretanp.—The exertions of the 
popish agitators continue to disturb 
this country, and are conducted with 
an audacity and upon a scale which in 
any other country, and under any 
other government, would seem incre- 
dible. The population are regularly 
trained, and drilled to act in bodies 
and under one discipline; they are 
publicly headed by popish priests, 
assemble in immense numbers, and 
commit the most dreadful 
under the eyes of their leaders, without 
being restrained, and before the govern- 
ment by which they ought to be con- 
trolled. To name only one assemblage 


excesses 
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of this kind—a large portion of the 
populace of Tipperary and Limeric 
assembled at Ballyharder, arriving in 
large bodies, carrying flags with in- 
scriptions such as these, “ No Tithes,” 
“ No Tax,” “ Repeal of the Union, 
Ireland's only hope,” “ The Majesty 
of the People,” ‘“ Laws founded in 
Justice,” “ No Tax in lieu of Tithes,” 
“* Equal Rights,” “ Union is Strength.” 
T 1e parties were led by priests, several 
of whom are named by persons who 
were present, as publicly assembling, 
and conducting their divisions, which, 
when united, are said to have amounted 
to 150,000 persons. Speeches of a very 
inflammatory nature were addressed 
to them; and they were invited to sup- 
port resolutions for carrying such mea- 
sures into effect. This meeting was 
more numerous than usual; but similar 
ones are continually occurring through- 
out the southern and midland counties: 
and the seeds of rebellion, riot, mur- 
der, and persecution of protestants are 
sown in these, which are daily pro- 
ducing blood-shed and _ destruction 
throughout the land. 








Centrat Evrore.—tThe affairs of 


the central States of Europe are so 
interwoven that it seems impracticable 
to take a separate view of them. 
France has united herself with Bel- 
gium and the malcontents of Italy, to 
support the cause of revolution through- 
out Europe. Hollandis sustained by 
Prussia and Russia to oppose Bel- 
gium directly ; whilst Austria shews a 
determined opposition to the liberal 
party in Italy, and thus all these pow- 
ers are indirectly menacing France. 
The position of the latter, aided as she 
is by England, is very formidable 
notwithstanding her internal tumul- 
tuary state, which only requires a 
convenient outlet to pour forth masses 
of men more formidable from their 
enthusiasm than their discipline, again 
to overthrow and overturn civilized 
Europe. The position which this 
country has gradually assumed, and 
the menacing declarations of King 
Leopold (who can only speak the lan- 
cuage of the French cabinet), who 
refuses to enter into treaty with Hol- 
land, and declares that unless the 
territory he claims be evacuated by 
the 20th ult. he will immediately 
commence the siege of Maestricht 













































speaks the eagerness of that cabinet 
to engage in such a war. Austria 
and Prussia, in union with the other 
German States, have formed a league 
to suppress the spread of revolutionary 
principles and measures through their 
States, and to assist each other in 
their efforts for this purpose ; and thus 
oppose the political warfare now often- 
sively pushing on by France by a 
defensive maneuvre of the same 
kind. 

In Paris the Court of Cassation has 
decided against the competency of the 
military courts, by a majority of 19 to 3. 
The districts lately declared to be in a 
state of siege, are no longer under mili- 
tary law. Of the Duchess de Berri there 
is no certain information. 

The subj cts of the King of Holland 
profess themselves to be most ardent 
in his cause, and devoted to the sup- 
port of it. 

Russta.—Lord Durham has left this 
country on a mission to the Russian 
Cabinet. It is supposed to relate to 
Poland. That unhappy country is 
nearly depopulated by the severe mea- 
sures inflicted by the conquerors. 

Peninsuta.—The armamentof Dom 
Pedro arrived off the Bar of Oporto 
on the evening of Sunday, 8th July; 

nd the following morning the troops 
were landed at Meltosinhoes, a village 
on the north Bank of the Douro, 7,500 
in number; of which 460 are English, 
and about the same number French. 
The debarkation met with no oppo- 

ii 

sition from Dom Miguel. The troops 
immediately marched to Oporto, which 
they entered and took possession of 
without opposition. ‘The garrison and 
police retreating across the bridge 
of boats to Villa Nova, on the south 
side of the river. They had but par- 
tially destroyed this bridge, when they 
were compelled to desist, by some steam 
boats carrying artillery and covering 
the approach of 3,000 of Dom Pedro's 
army in boats. ‘The latter, having ef- 
fected a landing, attacked the enemy 
with great spirit; and after some hard 
fighting drove them into the interior. 
Durmy this retreat, one of Miguel's 
regiments threw up their caps, and 
cried for Donna Maria. They were 
immediately surrounded by the Mi- 
guelite forces, and nearly all massa- 
cred 
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Great alarm prevails in the south though the assailants suffered severely 
of Spain from this expedition; and the from a mine very critically sprung, 


governor of Seville has issued a procla- he succeeded in carrying the town. 
mation urging the people to support Abdallah retreated with his harem 
the government and repel any attempt and a few faithful followers into the 
to change. castle, where he resolved to hold out. 

Ecyrr anp Syria. — The Syrian The ministers of religion interposed, 
campaign has terminated in the cap- and effected a surrender. Ibrahim 
ture of St. Jean d’Acre. The bombard- granted the pacha and his followers 
mentrecommenced on the 19th of May. life, liberty, and the possession of 
On the 27th the breaches were prac- their personal property. Abdallah 
ticable, when Ibrahim orderedthem to did not venture to commit himself 
be stormed. The columns were re- to the hands of the Sultan, his late 


pulsed three times. He then placed master, but chose Egypt as the place 
himself at the head of one of them, of his retreat. He had just arrived at 
and led it on to the attack. Hedis- Alexandria when the last despatches 
played great personal courage; and, came away. 
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Tue New Cuurcu at LANe ENb, West Wycomse, Bucks.—This church was 
onsecrated on the 12th July by the Bishop of Lincoln, who preached an excellent con- 
ecration sermon from Psalm lxxxiv. 1, after which, the sum of 117/. 2s. 6d. was collected, 
r providing a house for the minister. The district includes part of the parishes of 
liambleden, Marlow, West Wycombe, and Fingest, and contains about 1,200 souls. The 
hurch cost somewhat more than 2,000/. 


St. DunsTAN’s Cuurcn, FLEET StREET.—This edifice, as far as its masonry is 
concerned, is just brought to a completion. It is in the Gothic style, and has a square 
tower, from which springs an octagonal turret, surmounted by richly-ornamented 
pinnacles at each angle, with open masonry work, and three smaller pinnacles between. 
Viewed from the end of Fleet-street it has a very beautiful appearance. 

Tae Lapye CuareL.—Granp Fancy Fatr.—The grand Fancy Fair, forthe benefit 
f the funds collecting for the restoration of the Ladye Chapel, was lately held at the 
Surrey Zoological Gardens. On both days the company was extremely numerous, there 
being on either about 3,000 present. On the whole, it excelled any fancy fair we 
remember, aud must have a powerful tendency to bring that species of useful amusement 
into fashion. The gardens were thrown open for the admission of visitors at eleven. 
A line of marquees was erected opposite to the lake that adorns the gardens, in which 
were set out the fancy articles retailed by the fair amateur stall-keepers. The band of 
the Coldstream Guards were stationed on the peninsula, and played selections from the 
operas of Robert le Diable and Fidelioduring the day. Apart from the objects of the fair, 
the attention of the company was attracted to the collection of living animals, an 
additional source of amusement and recreation. A miniature frigate was propelled on 
the surface of the lake, and attracted much attention; the piece of water also contained 
an Indian canoe and a punt; the latter was appropriated for the accommodation of the 
young gentlemen who were disposed to form aquatic parties. The beadles of the parish 
of St. Saviour attended with two ingenious models of the beautiful Cathedral Church, 
which were screwed on their wands, and exhibited for the gratification of the company. 
The sum collected was 420/. Active preparations have at length commenced for the 
restoration of this celebrated relic. A workshop is erecting for the masons, and a quan- 
tity of Portland stone provided for their use. 


( 





The Lord Bishop of Gloucester commenced his Primary Visitation on Thursday, 19th 
ult., when he visited the Clergy of the Deanery of Gloucester, and delivered to them a 
VOL. XIV. NO. VIII, 3u 
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ry able and luminous charge, setting forth very fully the important duties incumbent 
upon them, to which they listened with great attention. The Bishop confirmed about 
220 children on Friday at Newnham, and afterwards visited the Clergy of the Forest 
Deanery, when nearly the whole of them in that extensive part of the Diocese attended. 





Che Lord Bishop of Lincoln intends holding his next Ordination at Buckden, on 








4 Sunday, the 23d of September next.—Candidates are required to send their papers 
oe thither to his Lordship before the 10th of August 

Non-GraDUArEes.—Dy a recent regulation in the diocese of York, it appears that 

non-graduates cannot there be admitted candidates for holy orders after they have 

completed their thirt.eth year; nor without, at least, two years’ preparatory study, under 

. the direction of some Clergyman appointed for that purpose, of whom one is the Rev. 
EF W. Snowden, B.D., Incumbent of Horbury, Yorkshire. 

: Kina’s CoLLece, Lonpon.—It was stated by one of the Masters at the General 


Distribution of Prizes, on Friday, July 13, that amongst the successful candidates for 
Prizes in the Second Class, there was a little boy who began the Latin Grammar at 
Christmas last, and he could now challenge an examination as far as the thirtieth page 
in Valpy’s “ Latin Delectus,” and the Life of Miltiades in ‘‘ Nepos;” and also translate 
into correct Latin, the latter half of “ Vz Ipy’s First Exercises,’ without book, the English 
being readto him. He is only eight years of age. 


eA CAM os 
SS 


a Universiry or New York.—The following, we perceive, is the statute adopted by 

nstitution on the subject of religion :—“ Instruction shall be regularly given in the 

dences of revealed religion, in the literature and antiquities of the Bible, and in its 

yntents, as the inspired rule of human duty. The reading of the Scriptures and prayer, 

ustomary in other literary institutions of this country, shall also be a part of the 
ly exercises of the University.” 


SocieTY FOR PROMOTING CHRISTIAN KNOWLEDGE.—A most numerous, respectable, 
ind highly interesting meeting of the friends and members of the Bath and Bedminster 
District Committee of this ancient Society, took place at Wrington, on Tuesday last. 

hortly before eleven o’clock, the Lord Bishop of Bath and Wells arrived at the parish 
irch, where a most eloquent, able, and impressive sermon was preached by the Rev. 
Plumpton Wilson, LL.B., Rector of Ilchester, from Rev. iii. 2. ‘Be watchful, and 
trengthen the things which remain, that are ready to die.’ 
OCIETY FOR THE PROPAGATION OF THE GosPEL.—On Thursday, July 5th, was holden 
Anniversary Meeting of the Worcester Diocesan Committee, in aid of the Society for 


Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign Parts. A most admirable and appropriate 
ermon was preached by the Lord Bishop of the Diocese, and the collection after service 
amounted to the sum of 34/. 19s. 3d. 

OrGAN.—An organ has lately been put up in St. Ebbe’s church, Oxford, purchased by a 


cription of Members of the University, for the use of the above church. It is built by 


Bishop, who altered St. Mary’s and St. John’s organs, and built the one lately put up in All 


Saints’ church. It is played by a barrel. The tunes are simple and well set, and the 
good. The front is plain Gothic, and the battlemented top corresponds to the back 
of the communion table. 





Maynootu CoLtece.—The grant to the schools, which had so long flourished under 

he Kildare-street Society, is withdrawn—that to the Catholic College at Maynooth being 
refully continued ; and the whole system of national education in Ireland is remodelled 
upon a system which excludes the free use of the Scriptures from the schools: even in 
those parts which are retained, changes are sedulously introduced, in compliance with 
1e demands of the Popish clergy. For instance, the commandments which Protestant 
hildren are to learn in those schools, are not permitted to retain the words “ graven 
ge,’’ lest they should appear to censure the adoration of images in the Romish Church, 

d the verv history of our first parents, the authorised version of the Bible is altered, 


ee 


i the real sense of a passage grossly perverted, to sanction the worship of the Virgin 
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The Hon. G. Spencer, brother of Lord Althorp, was ordained a Catholic Priest, on the 
26th of June, at the hands of Cardinal Zurta, in the Church of St. Gregory, with great 
pomp and ceremony. On the 30th, he left Rome for England, like another Theodore, 
burning with impatience to convert to the true faith us heretic and barbarous Britons, h 
benighted countrymen. His reverence has had his head shaved in the most orthodox manne: 





The stewards of the Musical Festival of the Choirs of Gloucester, Worcester, and 
Hereford, have appointed the meeting to take place in the middle of September, at 
Gloucester, under the direction of Mr. Arnott, who has succeeded the late Mr. Mutlow in 
conducting these performances. 


Lord Cloncurry, in a letter to an Anti-Tithe Meeting, held at Rathcoole, says—“ My 
friends, I am a landlord, and | hope not a bad one. Remember, I tell you that if 
tithe were abolished to-morrow, nine-tenths of the Irish landlords would add the amount 
to the rent; and the condition of the poor would be anything but improved, for there are 
more absentee landlords than parsons.” 


CONFUSION AMONG THE DISSENTERS AT HALstTeED.—Dissensions, it appears, had 
for a considerable length of time existed among the members of the Independent Chapel ; 
and, about four months ago, they rose to such a pitch that their preacher, Mr. Savill, got 
worried by them, and resigned his charge, declaring that he was compelled to do so, 
for his own peace of mind. Upon this, “the /ow party,” as they are denominated, 
fixed upon a Mr. Johnson, who officiated for them for a brief season; but objections 
being urged, he made room for Mr. Carter of Braintree, who alleged that he was inter- 
rupted by Mr. Sewell, the senior deacon, and others, while addressing the congregation 
on the 24th June. Hence arose the proceedings which agitated, and we believe still agitate, 
the dissenting community at Halsted. We are credibly informed that during the ex- 
istence of these disputes, the offensive, we might say sacrilegious, conduct of the con- 
tending parties became very annoying to the peaceable and respectable inhabitants of 
the town; and that the confusion created by them cannot readily be forgotten or 
forgiven by those who respect peace, sanctity, and solemnity, as distinguishing and 
indispensable characteristics of a “‘ village sabbath.’’ After a most laborious investiga- 
tion by a full bench of highly respectable magistrates, the complaint brought against 
Mr. Sewell by Mr. Carter was dismissed ; or rather it was suggested that the proceedings 
should be withdrawn altogether, with this admission on the part of the bench, that an 
interruption had taken place, but it was not proved by whom. On Saturday, June 30 
we learn that the friends of Mr. Savill demanded the keys from Mr. Carter’s party ; and 
being refused, broke open the doors of the Chapel, removed the old locks and fastenings, 
put new ones in their place, and chained up the gates, &c. so as to prevent any attempt 
at preaching by any party: and, thus, we believe, the matter rests. 


DissENT AT CHELMSFORD.—A respectable Dissenting Minister at this place lately 
advised his reforming hearers to exercise a spirit more becoming their Christian profession 
towards their anti-reforming neighbours ; at which obtrusive advice, a stripling of 
a lawyer formed a clan, and at length actually ousted their sacred teacher from the 
chapel. 

All this, with what is related of the conduct of the Halsted people, is perfectly 
natural, and what has been so ably pointed out in our number for June, by our cor 
respondent, “ A Churchman from Conviction.”’ 


SLAVERY.— Several of the Wesleyan Missionaries are at present being examined 
before the committees of both houses of parliament on the subject of Slavery. Mr. John 
Barry’s examination occupied four days; and his evidence embraces 700 folivs. Mr. 
W. Knibb, the Baptist Missionary just returned from Jamaica, is also subpeenaed to give 
evidence. 

The Committee of the Birmingham Anti-Slavery Society have issued the following 
form of a declaration :—‘“ We, the undersigned, hereby declare that we will not vote 
for or support any person who is or may become a candidate to represent this borough 
in parliament, who will not declare his intention strenuously to promote, in parliament, 
the immediate and entire abolition of Colonial Slavery. 

The Society of Friends have just presented the Anti-Slavery Society with a donation 
of 1000/. from “ a subscription raised to aid in promoting the total abolition of the Slave 
Trade and Slavery.” 
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secee July 8 | 


N ime, 


Lich. & Cov. . 


Bailey, Rishton Kobinson (/et. dim.) 


Barry, James 


ORDINATIONS.—1832. 
«» July 8 | 
DEACONS. 
Decree. Collece. 
3.A. Sidney Sussex 
Queen’s 


Beadon, Richard A’Court (/et. dim.). 


sell, Henry 


eeeee eee 


Bloxsome, William Henry eeececes- 


Bray, Willi 


Breese, John 


Carey, Hen 


Cargill, Richard ... 


Cook, W illi 


am 


ee ccccrscceerees 
ee ceecsccsessees 
TY cccccvescccccece 


eeeeereeeet 


AM seeeeeresseerenaee 


Corfield, Thomas .cccaccccceces 


Daubeny, Arthur Frederick........ 


Dunnage, J 


ames Arthur .scceses 


° 
Eyre, Frederick Drought.......... 
Gleadow Thomas Littlewood ...-- 
James, Horatio... cccccceccccecee 
Emlgnt, GORR 3 cccccscceccccecece 
Newell, Percy Joseph 2.2.0. eccce 
Parkin, John ccccccccececes 
Pearson, Hugh cccccecceces eoeece 
Richardson, Henry Kemp ....... 
Stevens, James......- eeoccescece 


Touzel, Helier ......e0¢ 


Tracy, John Capel Hanbury ..... 


Whidborne, 


George Ferris (let. dim 


Wood, Charles Frederick Bryan .. 


Billingsley, 


Brown, Th« 


Clarke, Henry Danvers 


Colley, James scccccccccces-. 


Eldridge, R 


John Richard Frederick. 


mas 


ObEY ceccccccccccoce 


Evans, Richard ccccccccecesccce 


Freeman, T 
Hulton, William Preston 
Hurnall, John 
Jenkins, John 


homas 


eeeerreeee eeeeee 


eee eee eeeeees 


eeeeeeees 


Layton, Frederick William H....ee« 
Le Hardy, Clement .eccossccccces 


Phill ps, Wi 


Ramsay, Al 


Romney, Francis Henry .eee.. 
Spe ncer, John . eeeteee 


lliam Parr ....-. 


exander ....+. 


Strong, Clement Dawson ... see. 


Trower, Walter John 


6006606 
Pitcher, John Earle ccccccccccccce 
cecccece 


eee eeeere 


B.A. St. John's 
B.A. Corpus Christi 
B.A. Wadham 
B.A. Exeter 

B.A. Queen's 

B.A. Worcester 
B.C,L. Catharine Hall} 
B.A. Trinity 

B.A, Clare Hall 
B.A. Brasennose 

B A. Brasenn se 
B.A. Christ’s 

B.A. Christ's 

B.A. Queen's 

B.A. Queen’s 

B.A. Magdal n Hall 
B.A. Queen’s 

B.A. Queen’s 

B.A. Trinity 

B.A. St. John’s 
B.A. Sidn you ex 
B.A. Oriel 

B.A. Queen's 

B.A. Pembroke 


PRIESTS. 


M.A. Lincoln 

M.A. Magdalen Hall 
M. A. Exeter 

B.A. St John’s 
M.A. Wadham 

B.A. Queen’s 

3.A, Brasennose 
B.A. Downing 

B.A. Emmanuel 
B.A. Jesus 

B.A. St. Peter’s 
B.A. Pembroke 
B.A. Trinity 

M.A. Oriel 

B.A. Clare Hall 
B.A. Worcester 
B.A. Trinity 

B.A. Magdalen Hall 
M.A. Oriel 


CLERICAL APPOINTMENTS. 


Name. 
Belin, Chas. Joseph...» Vice Princip. of Elizabeth Coll. Guernsey. 
Butt, John William .... Mast. of School at Bromley, Kent. 


Dobree, Daniel...... 


Appointment. 


Winchest 


T 
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July 1 


t niversity. By Bishop of 


‘amb. 
amb. 
amb. 


A aaAr 


‘amb, 
Oxf. 
Oxf. 
Camb. 
Oxf. 
Camb. 
Camb. 
Camb. 
Oxi. 
Oxf. 
Camb. 
Camb. 
Camb. 
Camb. 
Oxf. 
Camb. 
Camb. 
Camb. 
Oxf. 
Camb. 
Oxf. 
Oxf. 
Oxt. 


Oxf. 
Oxf. 
Oxf. 
Camb. 
Oxf. 
Camb. 
Oxf. 
Camb. 
Camb. 
Oxi. 
Camb. 
Oxf. 
Oxf. 
Oxf. 
Camb. 
Oxf. 
Camb. 
Oxf. 
Oxi. 


Hone, Richard Brindley Domestic Chapl. to the Earl of Haddington. 


Orde, L. Sh 
Marsh, Wil 


Wilton, Edward 


Se Kecens 


liam ...+++ Domestic Chapl. to Viscount Galway. 


Winchester 
Gloucester 
Winchester 
Lich. & Cov. 
Gloucester 
Winchester 
Lich. & Cov. 
Winchester 
Lich. & Cov. 
Lich. & Cov. 
Lich. & Cov. 
Gloucester 
Gloucester 
Lich. & Cov. 
Lich. & Cov. 
Lich. & Cov. 
Lic h. & Cov. 
Winchester 
Lich. & Cov. 
Lich. & Cov. 
Winchester 
Winchester 
Winchester 
Gloucester 
Gloucester 
Gloucester 


Gloucester 
Winchester 
Winchester 
Lich. & Cov. 
Gloucester 
Lich. & Cov. 
Winchester 
Winchester 
Winchester 
Winchester 
Lich. & Cov. 
Winchester 
Winchester 
Gloucester 
Winchester 
Gloucester 
Lich. & Cov. 
Gloucester 


Winchester 


-+ First Classical Mast. of Elizabeth Coll. Guernsey 
Domestic Chapl. to the Dowager Countess of Rode: 


»eeeee Mast. of Free Grammar School at West Lavington, Wilts 
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PREFERMENTS 


Name. Preferment. County. Diocese. Patron. 
Alington, John .... Croxby, R. Lincoln Lincoln Lord Chancellor 
Betts, Thos. D’Eye Martlesham, R. Suffolk Norwich F. G.Doughty, Esq. 
Bicker, John ..eee- Winkfield, C. Suffolk Norwich Bp. of Norwich 
Birkett, John... ... Laceby, R. Lincoln Lincoln John Fardell, Esq. 
Biddulph, Henry .. Stanlake, R. Oxford Oxford Magd. Coll. Oxf. 
Boone, Jas. Shergold Paddington, New C, MiddlesexLondon C., of Paddington 
Boulton, Anthony -+ Preston Crapes, R. Northam. Peterboro Sir Chas. Knightley 
Buckle, Wm. Lewis Banstead, V. Surrey Winchest.Rev. W. L. Buckle 
Burn, H. ..eeeeee Preb. in Coll. Ch. of Brecon Bp. of St. David’s 
Bushby, Edward .. Impington, V. Camb. Ely D. & C. of Ely 
Cross, Joseph coccce Merriott, V. Somerset B. & W. D. & C. of Bristol 
Dalton, Henry .... Bridgenorth St. Leon, C. Salop Bridgn. T. Whitmore, Esq. 
Davey, — ...seeee Preb. in Cath. Ch. of Chichester Bp. of Chichester 
Dene, J. eevesecees Newton Tracey, R. Devon Exeter Lord Chancellor 
Durell, Thomas V... Pyrton, V. Oxford Oxford Ch. Ch. Oxford 
Farwell, Arthur ...- Stoke Fleming, R. Devon Exeter ae a nee: 


‘lesher, John Thos. Tiffield, R. Northam. Peterboro Rev. J. T. Flesher 

Hellicar, Ames.... ne ake Somerset B. & W. D. & C. of Bristol 
Choulsey, V. 

fies Moulsford, C. 
Hooper, Wm. Nixon Minor Can. in Cath. Ch. of Winchester 

J ackson, E. D. «2.2 Manche ster,St.M ichael,C.Lancas. Chester 


Henslow, John S... Berks Sarum Lord Chancellor 


ee etd 


Sir T. Blomefield, Bt. 
& Rev. R.S. Barker 


¢ Oxford Oxford Ch. Ch. Oxf, 


Kekewich, Charles.. Greinton, R. Somerset B.& W. ; 


Chalgrove, V. 


Laurence, Robert F. > 
7 with Berrick, C. 


Moore, John eeeeee Alrewas, V. Stafford L.& C. Chance. of Lich.Cath. 
Wheatacre, All Saints, R. Norfolk 
Okes, William 2+. <with Mutford, V. Suffolk Norwich Caius Coll. Camb. 
and Barnby, C. 
Shouldham, C. ; ; . 7 
rms ‘has. Jos “ 4 ‘ Norfolk Norwich. Sir Thos. H:; st. 
Orman, Chas. Jos. . i. Shouldhamthorpe, ( ¢ r orw 10s. Hare, I 
Pearson, H, N. D. D. Guildford, St. Nich., R. Surry Winchest.Dean of Salisbury 
Phillips, John...... Ninfield, V. Sussex Chichest. Earlof Ashburnham 
Philpot, B. ...2-... Archdn. of the Isle of Man The King 
Raines, Francis R... Milnrow, C, Lancas. Chester V. of Rochdale 
, Dale, C. ) , 4, §L. Phillips, Esq. 
ors, S 4 ib St. David's 
Saunders, 8. W. .. ae St. Ishmael, V. ‘ PembrokeSt.David Sted Chancellor 
Smith, Jeremiah.,.. Preb. in Cath. Ch. of Lichfield Bp. of Lich. & Cov. 
Smith, Samuel ---+ Lois Weedon, V. Northam, Peterboro King’s Coll. Camb. 
Smyth, Charles .... Alfriston, V. Sussex Chichest. Lord Chancellor 
. Wilton, R. ey as = aie 
’ ‘ 5 > Wilts Salisbury Earl of Pembroke 
Stockwell, J. 8... ae NetherHampton, ¢ i 2 si Mai : 
Thompson, Edward. Lamborne, V. Berks Salisbury D. of St. Paul's 
. ; V. of St. Andrew, 
Vallack, B. S..++-+- St. Budeaux, C. Devon Exeter j Plymouth s 
Watson, Thomas.... Tottenhill, P. C. Norfolk Norwich Bp. of Ely. 


CLERGYMEN DECEASED. 


Name Pref: rment, County. Diocese. Patron. 
Barlavington, R. 
Sad Egdean, R. 
Head Mast. of Free Grammar School at Chesterfield 
‘ie Thomas .... Barlow, C. . . Rev. F. Gisborr Ye 
pies ts and Brimington, C. , Derby L. & C. Sy of Eckington 
, ¢ Mast. of School at Rochdale 
Hodgson, Willem. dand Milnrow, C. Lancas. Chester V. of Rochdale 


Crosthwaite, John . Sussex Chichest, Earl of Egremont 
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Name. Preferment. 
Mills, Thomas .... Bumpstead Helion, 
Sandford, Edmund . Nutfield, R. 
Serle, Ambrose .... Kelvedon Hatch 
Topham, James.... Conscliff, V. 


County. Diocese. Patron. 
Essex London. Trin Coll. Camb. 
Surry Winchest.Jesus Coll. Oxt 


Esse a London A. Serle 9 Esq. 
Durham Durham Bp. of Durham 


OXFORD. 


ELECTIONS. 

Benjamin Harrison, B.A. and Student 
of Christ Church, has been appointed to 
the Hebrew Scholarship on the Pusey and 
Ellerton foundation; and James Robert 
Burgess, B.A. of Oriel College, to that on 
the foundation of the late Mrs. Kennicott. 

Mr. Thomas Dand, and Mr. Thomas 
Calvert, have been elected and admitted 
Taberdars of Queen’s Coll.; Messrs. Jo- 
shua Treacy, Joseph Hunt, and William 
Wilson, Scholars on the Old Foundation ; 
and William Andrews, of Exeter Coll., an 
Exhibitioner on the Foundation of Sir 
Francis Bridgman. 

Mr. Barne, of Trinity Coll. and Mr. John 
Woolley, have been elected Scholars of 
Exeter Coll.; Mr. Oxnam, of Trinity Coll. 
and Mr. Spranger, of Exeter Coll., Fellows 
the same Society. 

Edward Cockey, B.A. of Wadham Coll. 
has been admitted Actual Fellow of that 
Society ; Edward Walwyn Fole y; B.A. and 
John Bradley Dyne, B.A. have been elect- 
llaws; Charles Wadham 
Diggle was elected a Scholar (Founder's 
Kin) and Edward Whitehead a Scholar 
on the Somersetshire Foundation. 


ol 





ed Probationary 


The following gentlemen have been 
admitted Scholars of St. John’s Coll. 
Thomas C. H. Leaver, Founder’s Kin. 
Samuel Hen. Russell, 
James A. Hessey, 
George Kidd Morrell, 
Thomas Ward, Reading. 


Merchant Tailors. 


The same day, 
John Saltwell Pink« rton, 
Edward William Vaughan, 
John Joseph Pratt, 
Francis John Kitson, 

were admitted Actual Fellows. 


The following is a list of those Candi- 
dates who have obtained classical distinc- 
tion in Disciplinis Mathematicis et Phy- 
Sicizs : =_ 
CLASS Tf. 

Henry Jones, Com. of Jesus Coll. 

Chas. Edw. Lefroy, Com. of Christ Church. 

Frederick Rogers, Com. of Oriel Coll. 

Edward P. Vaughan, Com of Balliol Coll. 
CLASS II. 

Alfred Menzies, Scholar of Trinity Coll. 
CLASS Ill. 

None. 


CLASS IV. 
Godfrey T. Baker, Com. of Christ Church. 
H. B. Crommelin, Com. of Magd. Hall. 
D. Deboudrey, Cent. Com. of Magd. Hall. 
Henry N. Loring, Com. of Exeter Coll. 
Number of Fifth Class, 104. 

Examiners.—R. Walker, M.A. Wadham 
Coll.; A. P. Saunders, M.A. Christ Church; 
and W. Falconer, M.A. Exeter Coll. 

The following subjects are proposed for 
the Chancellor’s Prizes for the ensuing 
year, viz. 

For Latin Verse.—Carthago. 

For an English Essay.—On Emulation. 

For a Latin Essay.—De Atticorum Co- 
meedia. 

Sir Roger Newdigate’s Prize, fi r the 
best composition in English Verse.—Gre- 
nada. 

The cal Prize. —The analogy of 
God’s dealings with men would not lead 
us to expect a perpetual succession of 
miraculous powers in the Church. 

MARRIED, 

Rev. R. I. Wilberforce, M.A. Fell. of 
Oriel Coll. and Vicar of East Farleigh, 
Kent, son of William Wilberforce, Esq. 
formerly M.P. for Yorkshire, to Agnes 
Frances Everilda, eldest daughter of the 
Venerable Archdeacon Wrangham. 

At Daventry, the Rev. Robert Biscoe, 
M.A. Student and Rhetoric Reader of 
Christ Church, second son of Vincent 
Hilton Biscoe, Esq. of Hookwood, Surrey, 
to Anne, eldest daughter of the Rev. Sa- 
muel Smith, D.D. late Dean of Christ 
Church,.and Prebendary of Durham. 

At Bridgwater, Joseph Anstice, B.A. 
Student of Christ Church, and Professor of 
Classical Literature at King’s College, 
London, to Elizabeth Spencer Ruscombe, 
eldest daughterof Joseph Kuscombe Poule, 
Esq. of Bridgwater. 

At St. Michael’s, Bath, the Rev. J. 
Champneys Minchin, M.A. Fell. of New 
Coll., to Ellen Elizabeth, only daughter of 
Thomas Osborne, Esq. 


DEGREES CONFERRED. 
HONORARY DOCTORS IN CIVIL LAW, 
The Larl of Bandon. 


Lieutenant-General Sir Thomas Brisbane 


K,C.B, F.R.S. &c. 
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olas Aylward Vigors, Esq. F.R. and Henry Bostock, Wadham Coll. 


LS. Sec. to the Zoological Society, &e. Rev. G, Cuddington Bethune, Trinity Coll. 
}, D’Israeli, Esq. F.S.A. the Historian of | Rev. Bennett Vere Townshend, Bras. Coll. 
Charles the First. rhos. Streatfield Lightfoot, Exeter Coll. 
BACHELORS IN DIVINITY. Rey. John Dinning, Queen’s Coll. 
Rev. Wm. Kay, Fellow of Lincoln Coll, Hugh S. Tremenheere, Fell. of New Coll. 
Rev. Thomas Price, Fell. of Jesus Coll. tev. Henry Samuel Sayce, Pembroke Coll. 
MASTERS OF ARTS. Rev. Wyndham J. Goodden, Oriel Coll, 
Rev, Wm. Gilkes, Pembroke Coll. Grand John Goodden, Corpus Christi Coll, 
Comp. Samuel C. J. Berdmore, Stud. of Chr. Ch. 
rhos. Lewin, C, C, Coll. Grand Comp. Rev. T. E. Burrow, M.A. of Queen’s Coll. 
ifenry Cradock Nowel, C. C. Coll. Cambridge, admitted ad eundem. 
Ktev. Alex. Stuart, Alban Hall. BACHELORS OF ARTS, 
Rev, Rt. Wells Whitford, St. Edmund H. Cornelius F. Broadbent, St. Mary Hall. 
Rev, Dacres Adams, Christ Church. William Offley, University Coll, 
Rev. William Moore, Christ Church, William Higgens, Worcester Call. 
Marmaduke Rt. Jeffreys, Christ Church. Edward C, Swainson, Worcester Coll. 
Kev. Henry Curtis Smith, Balliol Coll. William Horatio Edwards, Bras. Coll. 
W,. Walter Tireman, Dem. of Magd. Coll. Charles Percy Wyatt, Christ Church, 
William Bulley, Dem. of Magdalen Coil. John C. Burton Borough, Christ Charch. 
tev. W. J. Meech, Fell. of New Coll. Samuel Ravenshaw Wood, Christ Church. 
Rev. Robey Eldridge, Wadham Coll, Thomas Dand, Queen’s Coll. 
tev. Lewis Tomlinson, Wadham Coll. Thomas Calvert, Queen’s Coll. 
John H. Philipps, Oriel Coll. Grand Comp. Henry Benjamin Harenc, Christ Church. 
Rev. Thomas Henry Maitland, Oriel Coll. Thomas James, Christ Church, 
lodd Thomas Jones, Oriel Cell. Rev. J. T.C. A. Trenchard, Trin. Coll. (in- 
Rev. J. E. S. Hutchinson, Wadham Coll. corporated from St. John’s Coil. Camb.) 


CAMBRIDGE. 


ELECTIONS, DEGREES CONFERRED. 
Graces have passed to appoint Mr. Hen- ; : re 
I DOCTOR IN DIVINITY. 


haw, of Trinity Coll., Deputy Proctor in : < opin . 
: nae es Andrew Hudleston, Trinity Coll. 


the absence of Mr. Musgrave; and Mr. 


Burdakin, of Clare Hall, Deputy Proctor BACHELOR IN DIVINITY. 

n the absence of Mr. Currit Thos. F. Beckwith, Catharine Hall. 
Richard Paul Amphlett, B.A , and Charles DOCTOR IN PHYSIC. 
horting, B.A. of St. Peter’s Coll., hav Nicholas Francis Davison, Caius Coll. 

been elected Foundation Fellows of that ; 

Society ; and Thomas Fell, B.A. and Wil- | eng: Poe? + peng 
liam Tillotson, B.A., Fellows on the Gis- Robert Nairne, Trinity Coll. 

borne Foundation. LICENTIATES IN PHYSIC. 

John Harris, Trinity Coll. 


Select Preachers.—T he following gentle- Frederick John Farre, St. John’s Coll. 


ive b , to i yn Sun / 
men have been elected to preach on Sunday BACHELORS IN CIVIL LAW. 


eee ee during the months to which Francis Merewether, Trinity Hall. 

ee eee wa afixed oe Adair Andrew Doria, Trinity Hall. 

1832 Oct. .. Rev. J. J. Blunt. rhomas Webb Greene, Trinity Hall. 

Nov. . Rev. Professor Musgrave. 
Dec. . Rev. Temple Chevallier. : MASTERS OF ARTS. 

1833 Jan... Rev. T. S. Hughes. Rev. W. Morell Lawson. St. John’s Coll. 
Feb... Rev. E. Baines, Christ’sColl, Rev. W. L. Weddall, Catharine Hall. 
March. Rev. R.W. Evans, Trin.Coll, Rev. William D. Tyson, Catharine Hall: 
April . The Hulsean Lecturer Rev. John Hurnall, Emmanuel Coll. 
May.. Rev. Hugh Rose. Rev. George Johnston, Sidney Coll. 

: aan H. Parsons, M. A. of Bal. Coll. Oxford, 
MARRIED, neorporated M. A. of Trinity Hall, in 
At Badlesmere, Kent, the Rev. Thomas this Unive rsity. 
Wigzel Thirlwall, B. D. Platt Fell. of St. BACHELORS OF ARTS. 


John’s Coll. to Helen, fourth daughter of | Joseph Thompson, Christ's Cell. 
the late Rev. W. J. French of Bow, and  W. Boyle, B.A. of Trin. Coll. Dublin, ad- 
Rector of Vange, Essex. mitted ad eundem of this University. 
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On Tuesday, July 3 





Notices to Correspondents. 


, being Commence- 


ment Day, the following Doctors and 
Masters of Arts were created. 


DOCTORS IN DIVINITY. 


Rev. John Brasse, Trinity Coll. 


KING'S COLLEGE, 
George W. Craufurd 
Joseph Thackeray 
Capel Lofft 
ST. PETER’S COLL, | 
George Goldsmith 
F. M. Mac Carthy 
Edward Phillips 
Lamplugh B. Dykes | 
Thomas Fell 
William Tillotson 
Thomas Smith 
Phelips Hanham 
Samuel Barker 
Horatio S. Hildyard | 

CLARE HALL, 
James Gorle 
George Cooke 
John F, Francklin 
Edward Bates | 

| 


Francis Jackson 
Charles C, Beaty 
PEMBROKE COLL. | 
Edward Nottidge | 
CAIUS COLL. 
Robert Murphy 
Alexander Thurtell 
Thomas Ladds 
W. S. Parr Wilder 
James Macdonald 
Charles Bevan 
John N. Dickinson 
William Plunckett 
John Mainwaring 
CORP. CHR. COLL. 
George Coulcher 
Edward Greaves 
Barton Lodge 
John Netherwood 
r. E. Willyams 
Henry Pearse 
Richardson Cox 
TRINITY COLL. 
William Hutt 


We refer an “ Old Subscriber’’ to our Notices to Correspondents 
“J. A.” and “ Laicus”’ 


| John 


MASTERS 


| Charles J. Shaw 


John D. Walford 


Arthur Pearson 


| John Pearson 


Edward Pote Neale 
Samuel N. Kingdon 
Robert Pashley 

M. A. N. Crawford 
John M. Robinson 
William Airy 

Colin Campbell 
William A. Soames 
William Ogilby 

Jos. R. Marshman 
Wm. Hunter Ross 
G. M. Valentine 
James Hassall 
Edmund B. Beynon 
Edward F. Beynon 
William P. Wigram 
Henry J. Greene 

T. K. E. Chatfield 
John Braine 

I wells 

E. C. F. Jenkins 
Thomas J. Phillips 
Thomas Barber 
Samuel H. Powell 
William Walker 
George H. Barlow 
William W. Attree 
Arthur Martineau 
W. B. A. Raven 
George J. P. White 
Matthew Gibson 
John Locke 
Samuel Hoare, Jun. 
Thomas J. Blofeld 
Edward O’ Brien 
Jarvis Kenrick 
James Tate 

James P. Babington 
Robert K. Long 





Rev. Andrew Hudleston, Trinity Coll. 
Rev. William Hewson, St. John’s Coll. 


DOCTORS IN PHYSIC. 
John Staunton, Caius Coll. 
Nicholas Francis Davison, Caius Coll. 
Edward Beck, Jesus Coll. 


OF ARTS. 
John Robert Inge 
Charles S. Eustace 
Fred. Carne Rasch 
Henry Malthus 
George C. Hale 
J. E. Middleton 
M. J. G. Hawtrey 
ST. JOHN’S COLL. 
William Martin 
H. E. C. Cobden 
L. Shadwell, Jun. 
George Langshaw 
David B. Baker 
Charles Sparkes 
Andrew Cassels 
Joseph Simpson 
Thomas Poole 
Solomon Smith 
William Fison 
William Clarke 
James Bostock 
T. G. M. Luckock 
C. H. Lutwidge 
Joshua Paley 
Jonathan Peel 
Geo. A. Cockburn 
Benjamin Spurrell 
Thomas Butler 
Richard Baldock 
Alfred Sadler 
Edward Lane Sayer 
Charles Edw. Band 
Charles Mackie 
John Smith 
William Boyle 
EMMAN. COLL. 
Robert Birkett 
H. W. Mawdesley 
Robert Pulleine 
W. H. Chapman 
William Roby 


| John Askew 


C. F. 


Broughton 


NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


are not forgotten. 


The York Diocesan Reports in our next. 
** A. H.” shall hear from us on the first opportunity, 
Our Clerical Correspondents are informed that the article on the “ Evils of Dissent,” 
which appeared in our June Number, is published (with a view to more extended circu- 


lation) as a separate Tract, at the cost price, 8s. per hundred. 


QUEENS’ COLL. 
William Adams 
John Parkin 
George Phillips 
Thomas Scott 
Anthony T. Carr 
Daniel Capper 
Thomas Hooper 
Henry C. Michell 
W. N. Nicholson 
Joseph A. Morris 
Thomas Cupiss 
William Leeke 

CHRIST’S COLL. 
Charles L. Smith 
Edm. H. Hooper 
Benjamin Chapman 
John Crossley 
Alleyne H. Barker 

JESUS COLL. 
William L. Ellis 
| James John West 
| John Hodgson 
TRINITY HALL. 
} Edm. S. Whitbread 
| SIDNEY COLL, 
| William F, Chafy 
| Charles Goring 
Anby Beatson 
CATHARINE HALL. 
| 
| 
} 
| 
' 





Henry Philpott 
Wm. Henry Clarke 
Jobn Robinson 
Richard W. Packer 
John Lakeland 
Edward Vinall 
William Purvis 
MAGDALENE COLL. 
Chas. D. Radcliffe 
Harry L. Jones 
S. E. Bernard 
DOWNING COLL. 
George Dunnage. 


in our April Number. 








